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Wuat is the good of it? says old Grimsire, whose 
hat, when off duty, is always on a peg, either in the 
office or at home. Especially, what is the good of 
going abroad? To racket about anywhere is bad 
enough, but to do it in a crowd of jabbering foreigners 
is humiliating as well as tiresome. Others, again, 
assert that the great good of it is felt in the relish 
with which one enjoys home afterwards. There is 
something in that; but the pleasure does not spring 
from mere contrast, or home might be made sweeter 
by a month at the workhouse, or a tour on the tread- 
mill. Travelling, however, is intrinsically pleasant 
to some, or they would stay at home. Those who 
have tried it once almost invariably repeat the 
experiment, until it becomes a habit. The desire 
comes to almost all—the fruition to an increasing 
number. Do not the promoters of the Exhibition of 
1862 tell us that the railways can bring into London 
six times as many per day as they could in 1851? 
This is a striking proof of the growing multitude of 
tourists, as well as of the increase in goods-traffic. 
The objection to travelling, based upon our grand- 
fathers’ indifference to it, might be urged with equal 
force against the use of the penny-postage or the 
pocket-handkerchief. We could live without either 
—and many do. But it is a great relief to get clear 
away from our work, though it be only for a week or 
less. There is a kind of hunger for recreation, 
which nothing but a change of scene can satisfy. 
You cannot sufficiently detach yourself from the 
instruments and apparatus of business without 
leaving them. The miller’s man could not enjoy 
a whole holiday in a mill, though others carried 
the sacks and furled the sails. The sailor would 
not be refreshed by a cruise. We always see country- 
folks run up to town for relaxation, and townspeople 
escape to the country for the same purpose. Who 
fill the exhibitions, great and small? Who wander 
through the British Museum in June? Who dive 
into the Thames Tunnel, and whisper in the gallery 
of St Paul’s? Who spend weeks in seeing London 
sights? Cockneys? Not they. Burfurd’s Panor- | 
amas, and Wyld’s Great Globe itself, have no charms 
for them. Let the barrister loose from court and 
chambers, give the clerk a month’s respite from the 
office—where will you find them in a week? On the | 


top of Monte Rosa, or among the Cumberland lakes. I | 
put up last summer at an out-of-the-way chilet six 
thousand feet up in one of the Alpine chains, and found 
a dissenting minister from Glasgow, an inspector of 
schools, and a London police magistrate, in wide- 
awakes, to say nothing of an archdeacon in highlows 
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a neighbouring peak. The charm of travelling is its 
total change from our daily drudgery and stale scenes, 
The very houses of London are breaking out on all 
sides, away from the rattle of omnibuses and cabs. 
From whatever side you approach the metropolis, you 
meet a number of prim villas coming out to take the 
air in double lines, like school-girls on a walk—like 
them, too, dressed in the last fashion, and disengaged. 

Of all travelling, that on the continent is the most 
refreshing. It has its supposed drawbacks, no doubt. 
The steam-packet is the first. This is like the bitter 
taste of the medicine from which we promise ourselves 
relief. Why is a steam-boat worse than a sailing- 
vessel? It is not only the sudden change of motion, 
which a steady side-wind on the sails would prevent, 
but the smell of the machinery in addition. The 
other day, I was crossing the Channel in a breeze. 
Now, I am generally what is called a good sailor, 
and on this occasion ate my dinner on board with 
relish, and smoked a cigar afterwards on deck. 
While I was doing this, a stoker came up from the 
engine-room, carrying in his hand an oily swab, or 
bunch of rags, with which he rubbed down the 
machinery. He came up, I say, with the swab, 
and stood to windward of me, airing himself. I 
was just thinking the smell of the oil rather unplea- 
sant, and suggesting to myself whether the suspicions 
I felt would justify me in moving to windward of 
him without absolutely admitting I was more appre- 
hensive than annoyed, when he turned round to 
descend to his den, and at the same time used the 
swab as a pocket-handkerchief. A rhinoceros would 
have yielded to this. 

Another supposed drawback to a tour on the 
continent, is often the tourist’s ignorance of any 
language beside his own. I believe, however, that 
almost anywhere, if you talk English, somebody will 
come. But suppose he does not, I really think that 
the ‘sensation of not being understood is rather 
entertaining than otherwise; it makes the change you 
are seeking more complete. You have always a good 


| reason for helping yourself to what you want, and can 


persist in small excursions, intrusions, and general 
indulgences, on the ground of prohibitions being 
unintelligible. 

Moreover, when you travel, say by carriage, and 
fail to satisfy a succession of hostlers and discontented 
garcons, you have the greatest advantage in not 
understanding them. Their satire, both direct and 
indirect, may be withering, but you don’t know it. 
They can’t insult you except by gestures and grimaces, 
which are often worth money to see, instead of being 
the reward and consequence of a just economy. You 
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your bill with good coin, and add what you 
Believe to be a sufficient douceur. What if you are 
en i with a pantomime at your departure? 
Then, again, when you are yourself, what a 
relief to abuse the offender in the strongest language 
you can command! He is none the worse for it, 
while you are all the better. He does not under- 
stand a word, and you would have been sorry, half 
an hour afterwards, if he could. Since it must take 
two to make a quarrel, and the rejoinder is more 
irritating than the original insult, all dangerous pro- 
vocation is neutralised, and yet the excess of steam is 
blown off by both. It is a great thing for a reply to 
be unintelligible. 

Most of the ills of travelling are made by tourists 
themselves. In the first place, they frequently settle 
beforehand where they will go, and mark out their 
route. Now, I would by no means dissuade them 
from this. Let them study books and maps before they 
start ; let them ask experienced friends; for thus they 
realise the coming pleasure. Yet the most elaborate 
plans are better discarded ; it is better not to follow 
the proposed route. It is delicious to defy the 
arrangements of a campaign, and revel in the con- 
sciousness of errant independence. Many ple, I 
am afraid, not only draw out their route beforehand, 
but follow it, and so create a fund of reproachful 
conscientiousness and apprehensive responsibility. 

These are the wretched people, too, who conceive 
themselves expected to see the lions of every place 
they visit. 

e visitation of churches, especially, is a great 
feature in their movements. Half of them don’t 
know the difference between Etruscan and Chinese 
architecture, and yet you may hear them after break- 
fast asking waiters out of a phrase-book the nearest 
way to St Pierre’s, and at dinner, telling one another 
of the curious monuments they have seen, and the old 
women at prayers they have interrupted. Nothing, it 
has often been remarked, makes a sensitive English- 
man more ashamed of himself indirectly, than the 
irreverent behaviour of his fellow-countrymen in 
a countries, and their ill-concealed, too often 
openly displayed, contempt of the devotions they 
witness. , two years ago, when I was in 
Switzerland, of sound Protestant principles being 
earried out to a remarkable effect. A tourist 
found himself one cold evening at the monastery 
of St Bernard. The monks, it is well known, give 
food and shelter freely to all comers with noble 
catholicity. There is a box in the chapel, with a 
little slit in it, where you may drop a donation; 
but your attention is not drawn to it. No one asks 
or knows whether any particular traveller gives any- 
thing or not. Well, our friend warmed himself at 
the fire, ate his fill, drank his fill, tucked himself 
into bed, slept his fill, got up the next morning, 
said his prayers, had his breakfast, picked his teeth, 
and then proclaimed that he should give nothing to 
the monks, lest he should countenance popery! 

If you visit churches, remember what they are. 

Picture-galleries are often a snare. How deeply 
have I pitied the haggard groups who gape listlessly 
along the galleries of the Pitti Palace and the Louvre! 
Why will a man who knows nothing about them, 
not have the courage to refuse to look at pictures? 
There he is, working wearily through the catalogue, 
often misapplying its directions, and shading his 
eyes at a daub, when he thinks he is admiring 
a Rubens. Collections of prints sometimes cause 
sudden discomfiture to pseudo-connoisseurs. I knew 
@ man who went to the famous collection of engrav- 
ings in the Corsini Palace at Rome. He drove to the 
door, and was shewn up into the room where they 
were kept, when a polite custodian asked him what 
he would like to see. They were all in portfolios ; and, 
for the life of him, he could not hit at once upon 
the name of an artist to cover his confusion, and be 


uite sure he didn’t mistake a painter for an engraver. 

e didn’t dare ask that clerical-looking librarian, in a 
cassock and black velvet skull-cap, for Cruikshank— 
first, because it looked unlikely; and, secondly, because 
he didn’t know how to put it in Italian. 

What, then, should a man look at, if he has no real 
interest in churches, palaces, or museums? There is 
an endless fund of gratification, if he will draw upon 
it, in merely prowling about, with his eyes open. 
Let him only feel in his conscience that he is not 
playing the hypocrite, and he will find everything 
interesting. 

There is another piece of advice I would give to 
every traveller: smile at the bills. Take one with 
another, and the expense will barely exceed your 
estimate at the worst. But never suffer little extor- 
tions to annoy you. You are, we will suppose, charged 
double the intrinsic value of your meal ; well, if you 
will keep on calculating the price of mutton, you 
better have stayed at home, and stuck to the shop. 
At anyrate, Boniface must live; and what better 
opportunity for him to realise this resolution, when 
he hears a hungry moneyed Englishman ask : ‘ Esker 
voo zavey kelker shose poor deenay?’ Half the year 
he is without customers, unless you count those who 
order coffee, call for a toothpick, smoke their own 
cigars, and spit on the floor. He can’t live on them. 
Somebody must help to pay the rent and feed the 
little ones. 

If you want to travel with comfort and economy, 
go to the second-rate inns, and live on the best. The 
tariff is lower, and you squint proudly among the 
blind, You are welcomed and dismissed with atten- 
tion. Now, in your big hotels, the same orders and 
money would probably produce either indifference or 
contempt. You are handed over to the Boots, while 
the maitre dhétel hurries forward to worship some 
nob who drove up while you were getting off the omni- 
bus, or trying to explain yourself to an extortionate 
cabman. 

Never travel first-class abroad, or you will find 
yourself in the company of English invalids. To 
me, the travelling in the society of foreigners 
provides continuous matter for odd observation. 
Their hats, their queer articles of Inggage, their 
patient respect for the arrangements of the road, 
and the officials, are always surprising. See them 
flattening their noses against the window of the 
waiting-room, as the train pulls up; notice the sub- 
missive way in which they shew their tickets to the 
porter, and the politeness with which they touch 
their hats to society when they enter the carriage. 
We might take a leaf out of their book here. 

Then, when the journey is done, how patiently they 
wait for the luggage, which the porters will not let 
them touch till the van is emptied, and all is 
arranged under the initial letters of the passengers’ 
names, or the different points of their departure. 
That great moustached fellow will watch the process 
without a murmur, though he has only a tight little 
hair-trunk, with slips of wood nailed on it, and sees 
it deposited, close by, among the first. He must 
wait, perhaps, for twenty minutes, while the porters 
jabber over illegible directions, and arrange a whole 
wagon-load of packages with provoking conscientious- 
ness. He must wait; he has no J'imes to write to— 
he must wait, though his dinner be doing the very 
same thing in the next street. 

One often, however, forgets the obedience due to 
regulations. I recollect that once last year—I forget 
at what station—believing myself rather late, I tay 
at the window of the ticket-office. Up rushed an 
elderly official, and checked me with horritied gestures. 
Had I offered to sneeze while kissing the emperor’s 
hand, he could not have shewn a greater sense of 
Ss impropriety ; so I blushed, and waited half an 
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In dining at table-d’hétes, always take something 
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of what is offered, however disguised. Otherwise, 
when you have missed several opportunities, you may 
all at once find yourself pulled up with compote, and 
left with nothing between you and starvation but a 
tureen of stewed plums. Those table-d’héte dinners 
have a trick of sudden finality ; the meal comes to 
a lamentable and untimely end; and there is not 
even bread and cheese wherewith to fill the vacuum 
which you abhor. Chickens and salad are generally 
the last course ; when they come, it is then or never. 
Do not be coy, however tempted to let the chance slip 
wo while you are wondering why French fowls have 

ways four legs, to say nothing of duplicate drum- 
sticks, as if they had been lame, and used crutches, 
which were cooked at the patient’s decease. 

Choose your wine before dinner begins, and the 
waiters are committed to the handing about of plates 
and dishes, or you will have to go without your glass 
Walking tours h advantages, especially if 

ing tours have great advan especially i 
you ride : good deal; then you avoid beth Sante 
and fatigue. Moreover, when on foot, you have to 
look down and pick your way so constantly in the 
best, that is, wildest parts of your route, that you 
see little or nothing of the scenery. It is better to 
miss the sight of a rock or mountain, than bruise your 
toe against a stone. 

The secret of all travelling is to be unfettered—to 
cast off those conventional irritating restraints which 
are necessary at home, and to move about when, how, 
and where we like, in our own foolish, easy way. 
This allows both body and mind to uncoil themselves; 
thus we get that without which labour and rest are 
insufficient, however carefully balanced—namely, 
recreation. 


THE HEARTH. 


Wuen Edmund Burke, on the French army being 
daily expected in our island, implored a large 
audience of farmers and esquires to fight like men, 
pro aris et focis, he used the very strongest argu- 
ment that can be addressed to a Briton. It was ve 
well for Sheridan to raise a laugh against the orator, 
by irreverently translating the Latin into a 
request to fight ‘for the hares and foxes,’ but the 
sentiment was a and true one. We all love our 
homes, and the most sacred of all wars is that waged 
in defence of the hearth and the altar. It must be 
owned, however, that the fireside, with all its genial 
and tender associations, is an institution peculiar to 
Europe, and that the records of Séri history do 
not assign it to the elder races of mankind. The tent- 
pole, or central prop of the canvas dwelling, fills, in 
the estimation of an Arab, the important place which 
we Westerns have assigned to the hearth. And as it 
is with the Arab, so was it with the Hebrew of the 
patriarchal period ; and so is it with all those nomads 
of Aramaic, Mongol, or Persian stock, who wander 
over the boundless plains of Asia. The dwellers in 
tents uniformly kindle their fire in the open air; they 
make little use of it save for cooking ; they are gene- 
rally put to straits to provide a sufficiency of such 
wretched fuel as the deserts can supply ; and the fire 
is regarded rather as a nuisance t as a domestic 
shrine. But when, following the obscure stream of 
history, we get to the Greek of classic days, we find 
the fire in high esteem. A myth consec its origin : 
Prometheus stole the spark from the jealous heaven 
of the Polytheist, and something of a celestial cha- 
racter clung to the bright visitor. In Hellas, the fire- 
side was sacred. The suppliant who knelt upon the 
hearth, though he were the bitterest of private or 
public foes, was safe in that sanctuary, and insured 
not merely life, but kindly hospitality. The most 

sentence that could be against a bad 
citizen was the denial of fire and water, which 
debarred the hunted wretch from pleading the old 


privilege. Not that the Grecian fires were of a chat 
racter adapted to please an Englishman’s fancy, 
Fuel was never too abundant in stony Greece; and 
although the Athenians were not obliged, like the 
Assyrians of ee and owe F -Aven dried 
grass, nor to make ll fires, like the Tibetans, they 
were exceedingly ill provided with the wherewithal 
for a cheerful and steady blaze. Thorns, roots, and 
stumps of dead olive-trees, the half-rotten tendrils of 
useless vines, wreckwood, and charcoal brought at 
considerable expense from Thracian forests, were the 
resources of Attica. Timber was too precious to a 
nation of ship-builders to be wasted in mere com- 
bustion, and the ‘coals’ mentioned in sacred and 
profane chronicles were merely lumps of charcoal, 
which were used by artisans, as well as for domestic 


uu 

4 ‘The Romans were better off in this respect, for 
Italy, fertile in all respects, abounded in wood ready 
for the axe. In the early days of the republic, in 
especial, there was no lack of fuel; the logs were 
roughly piled upon the broad hearthstone, mingled 
with an armful of brushwood, and ignited, while the 
family gathered literally around the ruddy glow. It 
may be justly doubted whether Cincinnatus could 
boast the possession of a chimney—a refinement origi- 
nating in the houses of the wealthier patricians, and 
which gradually diffused itself among the farms and 
cottages of the rustic outdwellers of Rome. It is 
curious to observe how the sacred character of the 
hearth, derived, it is probable, from the traditions of 
the Hellenic colonists in Magna Grecia, died away as 
lu pro; As long as the primitive log-pile 
b and crackled, the homely virtues and charities 
abode beside that somewhat smoky altar of household 
happiness. The suppliant could crouch upon the 
hearth, sure of pity and protection ; the traveller was 
fed and warmed; family ties were cherished with 
fidelity and affection. Then came a long era of 
triumph, and the plunder of all nations, and the 
demoralisation of the robbers, as they quarrelled over 
the distribution of the spoils, and the touching old 


ry | picture of the farmhouse hearth, and its merry oe 


group, has vanished like a dissolving view. Ins 

we find the huge palaces and villas of the patricians 
deriving their warmth from hypocausts, and hot-air 
flues and pipes, and subterranean stoves, and all the 
elaborate apparatus which the spade has revealed 
alike in Shropshire and in Salerno. We find the fire 
banished from polite circles, and hidden out of sight, 
like a useful but ungainly slave. 

Meanwhile, the artisan or the farmer has but a poor 
chafing-dish full of incandescent charcoal to rep) 
the noble pile of roaring fuel that warmed his grand- 
sires when Rome was young. The mountains are 
nearly bare of timber now; the oaks have fallen 
beneath the hatchet of dead-and-gone generations ; 
and no plain man can afford the cheery fires of old. 
Indeed, since the Empire commenced, the ancient 
yeo have been decaying and disappearing within 
many a league of the Eternal City. Great gangs of 
slaves, toiling under the orders of some senator’s 
steward, have replaced the free agriculturists of 
former days; and already the question is mooted, 
whether it would not be as well to trust for corn to 
Egypt and North Africa, and give up the et the 
Campagna as a troublesome speculation. Within the 
city, the plebeian has but the mockery of a hearth, 
and his attachment to it is but the shadow of a senti- 
ment. He has his little altar still, his household 
gods, his Lares and Penates, and he gratifies those 
little twopenny images at uncertain intervals with a 
whiff of tanine charcoal, a — of incense, or a 
sprinkling of sweet herbs and sour wine; but the 
old charm is gone. The poor Roman, when he wishes 
to be warm, trudges to the public baths, which empe- 
rors and consuls have built for him, and where he 


finds hot air and hot water, shows and pantomimes, | 
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music, soap, towels, shampooing, shade and sofas, 
tis, or nearly so. Yet a little while, and he will 
fook for board as well as washing to the bounty of 
vernment, will open his mouth to be fed by Cesar’s 
hand, will receive his daily dole of Mauritanian wheat, 
and clamour for panem et circenses as the only aspir- 
ations of mankind. Of course, the old sanctity of 
the hearth, the pristine hospitality, conjugal faith, 
family affection, are all over for the motley popula- 
tion of the Mistress of the World. Nor, indeed, is the 
domestic fireside a favourite topic with such per- 
fumed dandies as Horace and Ovid, or with Swift's 
ep keen-witted, venom-lipped Juvenal, though 
luff Virgil had a Georgic taste for the rough plenty 
and Arcadian ethics of a farmer’s life. 

The nations that had bowed to the Roman yoke, in 
Western Europe at least—Gaul, Briton, Spaniard, and 
Belgian—were not slow to adopt the Roman method of 
warming their dwelling-places. In the better class of 
houses, at anyrate, the hypocaust was imported, alon 
with the bath, and the atrium, and the cubicula, an 
the mounting-block, and the Mosaic flooring, and pave- 
ment of herring-boned bricks. At Shrewsbury, at 
Seville, at Arles, there they lie beneath the crust of 
the earth, ready for the mattock to unveil them, those 
crafty contrivances of Roman architects for diffusing 
heat throughout the apartments from the vaults 
beneath. In our own time, we have rediscovered a 
process which is thus proved to be two thousand 
years old. But, however comfortable in a climate 
which was probably more severe than at the present 
day, these hidden hypocausts were fatal to sociability, 
to family gatherings around a pleasant blaze, and to 

_ all the homely genii that delight to haunt a hearth, 
from the cricket to the fairy. No one can wax senti- 
mental, or jovial, or tender on account of an equable 
current of warm air ascending through holes in the 
floor. A great element was wanting in the house- 
hold life of the early centuries, A.D., among the pro- 
vinces and colonies of Rome. The resistless tide of 
human life, force, shrewdness, and valour, that set in 
from the north to submerge the old empire, was the 

roximate cause of the revival of the fireside in its 
aspect. Those Goths and Vandals—our martial 
ancestry—at whose onslaught upon the enervated 
Queen of Nations we are taught to shudder in our 
school-days, did not come empty-handed from their 
Hercynian woods and Danish swamps. They took 
much, but they also gave much; they braced up the 
crazy constitution of the worn-out world with a 
healthy but unpleasant shock like that of a shower- 
bath in chilly weather. Among other benefits, they 
conferred that of the hearth. The hearth, with the 
Teutonic and Scandinavian races, meant a great deal : 
it implied not merely comfort, but hospitality, charity, 
justice; a knightly respect for women, which the 
Roman never dreamed of; protection for the weak ; 
good-fellowship—the brightest and best germs of that 
chivalry which was hereafter to blossom, bear fruit, 
and run fantastically to seed. It must be admitted 
that this same hearth, with its mountain of logs and 
boughs, heaped on a flat stone, and disseminating 
volumes of the most pungent smoke around the low- 
roofed hovel, was by no means adapted to civilised 
requirements ; but the people of Northern and Central 
Europe had a noble indifference to this trifling draw- 
back. Even so late as the reigns of our Plantagenet 
kings, the great bulk of English cottages had no 
chimney, although a hole in the thatched roof provided 
a means of exit whereof the smoke could avail itself 
at pleasure. Nor, when about the period of Eliza- 
beth’s accession, brick chimneys became all but 
universal additions to the lath and plaster, or cob- 
walled, or half-timbered tenements of the rural popu- 
lation, were grumblers lacking. Old persons wagged 
their heads against the effeminacy of modern comforts, 
and predicted that the French would conquer the 
degenerate wretches who objected to be smoke-dried, 
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as the gaffers of an earlier date had been. Grave 
men recorded in solemn printed books their scorn of 
the innovation, and their high opinion of the virtues 
of smoke in all its branches. 

In the good old days, said these recalcitrants, colds, 
coughs, and catarrhs were unknown among the 
peasantry ; rheumatism was kept aloof by the hot 
vapour ; and if the eyes of aged folks became bleared 
rather earlier than need be, in consequence of the 
smothering fumes they lived in, why, their forefathers 
had partaken of the same trifling infirmity centuries 

. Still, the chimneys triumphed. For hundreds 
of y ears the population of England burned wood, until 
lack of thrift had exterminated the virgin forests. 
But when Sherwood, and Needwood, and Charnwood, 
and many a famous woodland besides, had been thinned 
by the axe—when the Weald of Kent had been stripped 
bare, and the Weald of Sussex had yielded up its 
myriads of oaks and ash-trees and holly stems to 
supply the iron furnaces of the south, long since cold 
and desolate—a great dearth of fuel was felt throughout 
the land. In vain did parliament, ever meddling in 
those old days, and always to no purpose, decree that 
firewood should be sold for viij pence the cord, no 
more and no less; the immutable laws of profit and 
loss, of supply and demand, were too powerful for all 
the edicts of Westminster. Then came in sea-borne 
coal from the pits of Durham and Northumber- 
land, called sea-coal by all the dwellers in Cockaigne 
and the southern counties, in virtue of its transport 
on shipboard. A great struggle took place about this 
coal, which was prohibited by act of parliament again 
and again, which was first used by smiths and metal- 
workers, then adopted for domestic purposes, and 
which gradually asserted the mastery over the more 
expensive timber. And so it fell out that cheapness 
and convenience proved an overmatch for the acts 
passed in the reigns of Richard IL. and Henry IV., 
and that London swore a lasting allegiance to the 
sable dynasty of Wallsend. But, although in the 
Lowlands of Scotland, and in land north of Trent, 
much coal was burned, the city of London alone, in all 
probability, consumed as many black diamonds as all 
the rest of the archiepiscopal province of Canterbury 
put together. Where coal could not be wafted by 
water, it could not be consumed at all. The enormous 
cost of land-carriage in those days of robbers, and 
floods and quagmires, and caravans of packhorses, 
acted as a prohibition more effectual than any legal 
one; and as neither decent roads nor canals were 
in existence, it is evident that only in seaports, or 
where a navigable river gave admission to the New- 
castle coasters, could the inhabitants of Southern 
England replenish their fires with pit-coal. Ireland, 
the i part of Wales, Devonshire, the fenny East 
Anglian counties, and the Highlands and borders of 
Scotland, depended on peat for their share of warmth 
and comfort. So late as the year 1690, one cargo of 
coal, shipped in a Leith brig, and called by the 
consumers ‘ black stones,’ furnished the annual supply 
of fuel for the town of Inverness; nor did any other 
burgh in the ultra-Grampian regions import the means 
of artificial heat. To this day, the peasantry of 
Dartmoor and other heathy districts of the west are 
accustomed to gather round a crimson glow of burning 
peat; and to this day, Santiagiendiies retails the 
eee of her swampy fens in every - of the 

ome Circuit. But in the England of the Tudors and 
Stuarts, the turf which the moors and bogs then 
yielded in sufficient plenty, was the resource of the 
poorest class alone; the gentry adhered to log-fires, 
the yeomen and traders to piles of roots and small 
we eked out by peats, unless, indeed, the proximity 
of a friendly river allowed some convenient barge 
to bring its freight of sea-coal to their doors. 

We are apt to attribute to our ancestors a certain 
profuseness of expenditure, a great-souled liberality, 
which the records of past ages do not really warrant. 


XUM 
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Thus we read of their Homeric feasts, of their heca- 
tombs of slaughtered cattle, their mountains of fish, 
game, and poultry, their pasties, their hogsheads of 
wine and tuns of ale, their very fountains spouting 
good liquor for the delectation of a — public, 
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and we marvel as we read. Then we gradually begin 
to make out, through the haze of antiquity, that these 
were but exceptional fits of prodigality ; that the very 
importance attached to a feast, proves how plain and 
sparing was the diet of those who exulted so heartily 
over one overfull meal. We remember the corned beef 
of the squire, the salted eels of the churl, the rye- 
bread and its scrap of salt-butter, the long winter 
without fresh provisions, the paucity of vegetables, 
the absence of groceries, and our admiration cools for 
the two or three tremendous festivals, when glutton 
and guzzling were the order of the day. Soewith fuel. 
We sneer at our degenerate fires even as we plunge the 
poker between the narrow bars, and talk grandly of the 
mighty blaze that roared of old up the wide-mouthed 
chimney, of the great pile of burning wood, of the 
deeply glowing embers that formed caverns of ruby 
light beneath it, of the giant Yule-log that lay 
smouldering through the long and merry Christmas- 
~ Alas! for the elder days of earth! But truth 

ill out; and true it is that our ancestors were wofully 
stingy in this same article of firing, to our notions at 
least. Certainly, they had a monstrous fire in the 
hall, bellowing and flaring half-way up the chimney, 
and another in the kitchen so potent that the poor 
half-naked scullions who turned the spit were often- 
times roasted beyond all human endurance. But my 
lady the chitelaine, if she had a parlour, oratory, 
withdrawing-room, or other apartment for her separate 
use, had no fire in it; and in the bitterest cold of 
winter, her bedchamber was fireless too. No fire in 
the nursery, no fire in the oak-parlour, where Sir 
Thomas was wont to sit among his six books, his 
cross-bows and fishing-tackle, his account-books and 
tally-sticks, and which his great-grandson afterwards 
dubbed the ‘study.’ The delicate maiden with a 
hectic cheek and a frail constitution, had no fire in 
her chilly bower with the diamond-paned lattice : 
youns Kenelm or Gualtier, her brother, read his 

w-books in the Temple, wrapped in an old furred 
gown, to save fire. To save fire, the villagers muffled 
themselves up in such mountains of greasy, frouzy 
old rags, with such heavy woollen hoods on their heads, 
and such antediluvian padding on their unwashed 
shoulders, that doctors attributed the falling-sickness 
to this unhealthy habit. Even princesses fared little 
better. We may read even now how bluff Harry the 
Eighth gave orders under his royal hand that no fires 
should Be permitted in any bedchamber throughout 
the palace, save only for the king, the queen, and 
that Lady Mary who afterwards figured so unfavour- 
ably in the annals of Fox. The Lady Elizabeth went 
fireless to bed in mid-winter, and made her toilet 
without fire even in the great frosts. Prejudices 
have deep roots, and we may read in those com- 
pendiums of Domestic Medicine which have been the 
family oracles of Britain for forty years past, strong 
protests against the pernicious luxury of a bedroom 
tire. 


But hitherto we have been occupying ourselves 
solely with the rude old fire of logs, with its 
cavernous chimney, its dogs or andirons of metal, 
and its wonderful waste of caloric. Sea-coal, however, 
necessitated a grate; but the old grates were mere 
cages to imprison the fuel, and ventilation was not 
in the least understood. A more thrifty race than 
ourselves, the careful Hollanders, devised an econom- 
ical substitute for the open grate, and the Dutch 
stove was readily adapted by ship-builders as superior 
to the original brick fireplace of the cook’s galley 
or caboose. Indeed, this invention was a great 
stride in social science; it implied a good rudimen- 
tary acquaintance with the principles of physics; it 


proved an immense saving in cost and trouble. The 
Germans adopted the Dutch stove, improved upon 
it, and beautified it, and the Russians pushed the 
improvements yet further. Stoves were made of 
iron, steel, and bronze, of tiles, of white or coloured 
porcelain, of brass, gilded, lacquered, and adorned till 
they formed the chicf ornament of the room which 
they warmed. By degrees, the whole of the Scandi- 
navian and Sarmatian races, as well as High Dutch 
and Low Dutch, had firmly engrafted the stove as an 
institution in their homes. But these saving con- 
structions never found much favour in Britain ; our 
ancestors adhered to their open grates; while the 
French, whose only fuel was wood, then, as now, 
very dear and sparingly used, kept to their andirons 
and bellows. There was one radical defect in the 
Dutch stove, which could not be removed even by 
loading the fabric with all the ornament. possible to 
the most floridly Teutonic fancy: the close stove 
‘burned up’ the air—that is to say, it produced an 
unnatural dryness and lack of elasticity; the slow 
combustion did not provide for the rapid flow of 
oxygen which an open fire affords; and the exterior 
of the stove, extravagantly heated, decomposed the 
aqueous vapour always floating in the atmosphere, 
absorbed oxygen, and liberated hydrogen to be 
breathed in by the lungs. Hence follow headaches, 
a swimming of the brain, giddiness, sickness, and a 
quasi-suffocation. Many of us have known what it 
is to gasp in a German or Dutch room, to feel dizzy 
and sick, and to marvel at the natives, who can 
endure the dry close atmosphere without incon- 
venience ; for doubtless the constitution can be 
seasoned into an ability te bear this artificial sultri- 
ness, since we sce millions of tolerably healthy folks 
contented to eat, drink, live, and love, within the 
circle of the stove’s influence. 

Remedies were proposed by learned men of all 
lands. There was the Arnott stove, for imstance, 
deemed invaluable for conservatories, but which has 
never been commonly engrafted on domestic archi- 
tecture. There were Vestas, and stoves with Greek 
titles that tasked the memory and the tongue, and 
others too complicated to be intrusted to the care 
of the most neat-handed Phyllis. Probably, Count ° 
Rumford, Ruhmkopf, Rumkorf, or whatever the 
accurate version of the word may be, a scientific 
gentleman whose name has been more often and 
more cruelly mangled than those of perhaps any 
of his contemporaries, did better service than the rest 
when he set to work to improve the open grate of our 
forefathers. .Thanks to him, and to the promising 
school of philo-ventilators which he founded, our 
fireplaces are much superior to those at which the 
Belindas and Lavinias of the last century warmed 
themselves. To them we owe the increase of draughts 
to feed the fire, the narrowing of chimneys, the 
register stoves and flues, the improvements in fenders, 
chimney-cowls, and all that relates to getting more 
caloric and less smoke out of a given quantity of coal. 
Still, much remains to be done; and as long as there 
are stupid builders, careless or prejudiced ironmongers, 
and a public ignorant of first principles, so long 
we find a large percentage of our fellow-citizens 
suffering under the scourge of smoke, soot, chill, and 
discomfort. _A happy compromise was the open stove, 
first invented in England, Dat known in Germany as 
the ‘ Prussian’ stove, and believed in Belgium to be 
the product of a Batavian projector. his device 
gives out more heat than the English fire, and at less 
cost, while it never smokes, and is but little liable to 
the reproach of ‘ burning up’ the air of the room. A 
vessel of water placed on even the largest and hottest 
stove of this kind, is enough to preserve a due amount 
of watery vapour in the atmosphere. The great 
merit of stoves is in their blowers, and a blower is an 
immense aid and improvement to any fire, whether of 
wood or coal. In England, the few blowers in use are 
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taken off when the fire has burned up, but in a 
and Switzerland they are worked up with a 
windlass into a concealed recess. 

On the whole, as ne —_. ~ ae and ~ 
people of Belgium are e best off in point o' 
artificial wanath. i> Game and > are 
rendered chilly and cold-blooded by the heat of their 
airless apartments; the French, except the most opu- 
lent of them, are pinched with cold to an extent we 
can searcely appreciate, and many a decent bourgeois 
sits and shivers over three sticks of smouldering wood. 

' The Spaniards are still worse off. Madrid is often cold, 
and the chafing-dish of poison-breathing charcoal, 
around which a family will gather, is a sorry substitute 
for a hearth. In Italy, sudden cold makes as much 
havoc among the poor as cholera itself. The people 
on the shores of the Caspian can only obtain warmth 
by kindling the naphtha that bubbles up around them ; 
and in India cold is dreaded by old and young. The 
Chinaman has no true hearth, though in his family altar, 
with its statues of ancestors, we may trace a stran 
resemblance to the Penates and Lares of the Romans 
of old. But when the gilt paper and incense have been 
burned, the descendant of the race retires with bows 
and genuflexions, and no pleasant savour of home and 
the living world intrudes upon the reverence due to 
the de In all the world, the hearth occupies 
no such sacred place in the national sympathies as 
with ourselves in Britain. Our continental neighbours 
live too much in public to appreciate the feeling with 
which the island people cling to that shrine of the 
affections. With many educated and well-to-do per- 
sonages abroad, home is but a place wherein to sleep, 
PF ener to lie by in during illness, all pleasure 

interest being without doors. Our American 
kindred might have been expected to have retained, 
along with many another legacy from Britain, the 
British love for the domestic hearth. Not so. Mr 
Hawthorne may exhaust himself in regrets for the 
abolished fire, in execrations on the usurping stove— 
the close stove in its most direful form, shriveliing up 
youth, and bloom, and beauty, and making fair faces 
old before their time. But America has adopted, 
with exaggeration, the coram publico life of conti- 
nental Europe. We, in Britain, are the only true 
Fire-worshippers, the only real votaries of the bright 
blaze, the social circle, and the group of kindly faces, 
from age to infancy, that make the sunshine of the 
Hearth. And long may it be so! 


WELSH YARNS. 
IN TWO HANKS. 
Il. 
t am wandering over the burrows with the curate’s 


acquaintance, I mistrusted him somewhat, tracing a 
. resemblance between his hanging jowls and general 
contour and those of the blood-hound in my Peter 
Parley’s Tales of Animals; but since I discovered 
. that he would devour bread and butter with innocent 
enjoyment, I have ceased to fear his moist black 
muzzle, and we are now fast friends. Whenever he 
has no professional duties to perform, Jerry leaps the 
white gate of the parsonage stable-yard, and trots off 
in search of me. As soon as he finds me, he circles 
round me barking, then suddenly makes a butt at me, 
and knocks me down. With his pink tongue hanging 
out, and his hot breath puffing on my face, he stands 
panting over me for a minute or two with an air of 
ramet, but presently, with an apologetic expression 
in his merry brown eyes, he suffers me to rise. 
When I am on my legs again, he crawls round me 
on his belly, as if—the old humbug !—he thought I 
was going to beat him ; but in a minute or two shakes 
off his humility and the sand that is sticking to him, 


and darts‘ hither and thither at a wild'gallop. Jerry 


liver-coloured pointer, Jerry. When first I made his | 


is the only dog, ex: ae ee so -bodied, 
short an bandy Teagod, ingerb — terrier, 
that can over the ws and live. His 
reverend propri ip and educational advantages 
protect him the ruthless gun which Cox levels 
at all other canine trespassers on the warren—a pic- 
t ue — of sand-hills, Some are covered with 
a web,of grass, and thyme, and variegated moss, 
softer to the foot than a velvet-piled +; others 
are merely dotted with sedge, sickly pale and ever 
sighing, and fans of fern, glossy m In summer, in 
autumn richly red. Here, the sand lies dry, and loose, 
and silvery; there, moist, and firm, and tawny, with 
every rabbit’s footprint sharply cut; and yonder, 
again, ribbed by the west wind blowing from the 
bay in front, or the east wind blowing from the 
marsh behind, where the villagers’ horses have free 
pasturage. There must be myriads of rabbits in 
these burrows. Almost everywhere you see their 
intersecting tracks. They sit before their holes, 


ge —_ faces at you, or flipping their moustaches. 
They i ik 


lic out a little way, like boys erying ‘ Chevy!’ 

at prisoners’ bars ; and then, if you pursue, the brown- 
coated, gray-vested little sauce-boxes scamper back 
in their short gallop, impertinently flinging up the 
sand, and their and their funny little fat white 
‘fuds,’ in your face, as they dive into their subter- 
ranean galleries. Jerry may be an unexceptionable 
dog when he is out with his master, but he certainly 
does not content himself with pointing when he is out 
with me. A suspicion of this circumstance may per- 
haps account for Tom’s frowning on our friendshi 
a the scowl Cox gives us when he meets us. No 
sooner does a rabbit look ‘Chevy,’ than Jerry is after 
him. The only captive, however, that he ever made 
was a poor little baby-bunny. Very proud was J 
on that occasion, and the remembrance of his triumph 
seems to mitigate his mortification, as time after time 
he comes back to me rabbitless and out of breath. 

Through the burrows, from the marsh to the beach, 
winds a natural road. At the end of it, just behind the 
belt of blue shingle which separates the burrows from 
the beach, stands the squire’s mother’s bathing-machine 
—a ponderous structure, painted stone-colour, and used 
about three times a year, when four horses are required 
to pull it down and up the wave-worn rattling stones. 
In this I play at Noah's Ark. With my mind’s eye I 
see tramping before me, two and two, the beasts, birds, 
and insects in orderly succession (rather I 
must confess, because the only actual beast 1 have 
won’t walk in line, but keeps darting about like a 
cracker). I mount the steps, lure Jerry with some 
difficulty up them, and shut the door. The real 
splash and moan of the waves a few yards off aid my 
fancy. If Jerry would but be quiet, and not k 
scratching at the door, quite sceptical as to the Flood 
which is supposed to surround us, I could see rows 
of cages, like those in Wombwell’s menagerie, watched 
over by short-waisted, long-coated little men and 
women, like Blue-coat boys, and float for miles over 
the weary waste of waters; but such is his impatience 
to get out, that our deluge seldom lasts more five 
minutes : we are scarcely inside the ark, before we 
are high and dry upon Mount Ararat. Once I find a 
young sea-gull in the bathing-machine. With a piece 
of string tied to its leg, it is ejected from the little 
window to play raven, and then lugged’ back to take 
the part of } om 

Jerry is not always with me when I ramble on the 
burrows. When he is not, I am sure to see and to be 
pursued by Silly Sally, the village idiot, who wanders 
about handcuffed. Making hideous faces and uncouth 
noises, she chases me over the sand-hills, her manacled 
hands moving from side to side just as if she were 
seulling a boat. In vain I dow drop down in 
hollows, and hide under a —_ I hear her hea 
panting approaching me, and with a vacant laugh 
tho: sills tap ub of eapecvend withs hen fests i 
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been shewing me some polite attention, and 
nods in the direction of our cottage, to intimate that 
she is going to see ‘Madam,’ as she calls my mother, 
who speaks kindly to the poor creature when she 

deen gives her something nice to 
eat, and dresses her galled wrists. 

Ihave another terror connected with these burrows 
when I am alone ; but this I do not flee from, but by 
some unaccountable fascination, am compelled to seek. 
I just remember old Herbert, a labourer on the old 
farm, and the peculiar cry he used to give when he 
wanted to attract any one’s attention; I remember, 
too, that he went away to the workhouse. M 
recollection about him is, that I wonderingly followed 
a crowd of villagers, headed by old Herbert’s former 
master, over the burrows early in the morning; they 
were looking for something with frightened eyes. At 
length, in a deep hollow, they espied a dark spot on 
the white sand. They drew near, and found the 
corpse of an old man, in coarse brown pauper 
costume. It was old Herbert. Then I heard 
how, in the middle of the night, every member of 
the farm-household had awaked, exclaiming: ‘Why, 
that’s old Herbert’s voice!’ how with one impulse 
they had run to the front-door, and found no one 
there; but looking out, had seen a livid blue light 
shining in the middle of the burrows; how it had 
moved slowly on to the churchyard, dancing up and 
down at what must have been the lych-gate; and 
how then they knew that it was a corpse-candle, and 
had resolved to search in the morning for the old 
man, who, having got a holiday, had set out to spend 
it at the farm on which he had laboured from his 
boyhood, but had drop down and died on his 
toilsome way over the heavy sand. The wind has 
long since obliterated his footmarks on the opposite 

, and smoothed over the deep dent he made in 
the bottom of the basin when he fell, but no foot 
save the rabbit’s now leaves its — on the circling 
— of silvery sand. The pale sedge sighs sadly 

it, and I peer down awe-stricken on the silent 
amphitheatre which death has solemnised. 

yond the burrows lies the shell-bed; at low- 
water, a plain of sand, asterisked with star-fish, 

angled with jelly-fish, strewn with brown and 
ym ae Chr podded sea-weed, white fragments of 
cuttle-tish, thorny sea-urchins, and the glittering 
eylinder-homes of caddis-worms ; dotted with earth- 
works like incipient mole-hills, from the shafts in 
which bound the tra t ‘hoppers’ like acrobatic 
shrimps, and exhibiting, where the sun has baked the 
sand into a pie-crust-like crispness, a conchological 
mosaic, in which shells of every hue and struc- 
ture mingle, from the frail bivalve, as delicately 
white and pink as a maiden’s-blush rose, to the 
rough, bronze-coloured razor-shell, with its pearly 
a and the homely whity-brown, corrugated 
coc! Through the shell-bed flows, to meet the 
sea, the Pill; a stream in which shoals of mullet frolic 
in the moonlight, and which, so long as it flows sea- 
secures to the dwellers in the district free 
commonage upon the ee mountain, and the 
fee-simple of as much of it as in one night any two 
of them can enclose and cover with four stone walls 
and a thatched roof. At all events, such is the 

belief. 

Jefn B—— is too far off to be often visited. Four 
or five times only, I make that pilgrima: Crossin 
the little stone-bridge that spans the Pill, I toil up a 
rocky road, under the shadow of the chestnut-trees 
Seeipes eok papsien of Mecioen over Gen soap gue 

ure and pa ossom, over the rou - 
wall. The bees buzz round the flowers wilt doveey 
industry, and the pink and white petals fall in a 
slow, soft shower of summer snow. A runnel of 
crystal water, gurgling round moss-covered 


stones, 
flows merrily down and across the hill. The black-bird 
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accomplished, she is satisfied. She smiles blandly, as flutes in the hazel-copse which surrounds Cox’s 


cottage—i le covered with mouldering, crucified 
vermin. Tait hidden by a tuft of dvaey pai, 
leaves, lurks in the right-hand stony, mossy bank a 
cozy robin’s nest. ori turn off at right angles from 
the bridge, and follow the marsh causeway—between 
reeds and ~~ oy — Pe ree mg Ny 

wings, and s es of s een, 
os te blue buttertlies bedropt with Blood flit 
restlessly in the summer sunshine—up to the white 
park-gate. Through the young plantations of gloomy, 
angular larch and fir; beneath the ully spreading 
ancestral elms ; between the swelling banks of eme- 
rald turf; past the hydrocephalous-looking ‘ House’ 
of heavy-roofed dull-red brick, with white stone 
mullions and copings—its terrace-gardens in a rush 
of geraniums, and its fish-ponds illuminated with 
yellow water-lilies, and creamed over with conferve, 
now and then agitated by a vain, petulant 
weary of remaining motionless and unnoticed in mid- 
water—past the old ruined Castle (castles are almost 
as plentiful as black-berries in South Wales), wall- 
flower-bannered, ivy-draped, and jackdaw-haunted 
(the only arrow-slit uncrumbled being that through 
which, centuries ago, hissed the shaft which, directed 
for her unlawful lover, slew the lady of the manor’s 
lord), I trudge along the winding, gravelled park-road. 
Either course brings me to the Towers, a castellated 
lodge, in one of whose candle-boxes lives old Molly ; 
enjoying almost a sinecure as a gate-keeper, since 
the squire only visits the place about twice a year, 
and his mother keeps horses but for the light cart, 
the driver of which, of course, has to open gates 
for himself. 

The Towers are the t-office for our village, 
and some half-dozen others beyond. Here 
driver of the mail-cart, olive picked out with red 
—whom we regard as semi-military, on account of 
his bushy whiskers and swagger—drops once a week 
a tiny bundle of letters, as he . on to more’ 
important localities—letters which, on an average, 
are heard of and fetched by those to whom they are 
directed in about a month; and hence he carries, 
on his return-trip, the sparse replies of our district. 
Besides her wages and postal —— old ee | 
makes a little by her literal We yarns, whi 
she is always spinning, and which she sells to the 
yarn-buyer, who visits us twice a year in a oo 
van, laden with Welsh flannel and gay plaid-cloths, 
which Cambrian Celts affect quite as much as their 
Gaelic congeners. A little way beyond the Towers, 
Cefn B—— begins to swell out of the high table-land 
which forms its pedestal. At old Molly’s, therefore, 
I stop for rest and refreshment on my mountain 
excursions. However hot the day may be, her little 
room is always full of a scent of burning wood, which 
smoulders on the whitewashed hearth. With a low- 
crowned rusty black hat above her mobcap, and a 
yellowish-white kerchief crossed upon her breast, she 
sits in her short red-blue-and-green-checkered bed- 
gown, turning her humming spinning-wheel, and 
mumbling to herself with toothless jaws. She knows 
what I want, and points to a cupboard, from which 
I bring out ares Poe a bit of backstone cake, 
or a — i f-full of ‘flathen’ (a coarse 

); or if it be her dinner-hour, I am regaled 
with ‘white-pot’ (a toothsome combination of milk 
and flour), fried bacon, and ‘laver-bread’ (a dark 


g | green sea-weed done up into oval cakes, sprinkled 


with oatmeal, and cooked in grease). Sometimes, 
when the old lady is in a very good humour, she 
unlocks a chest, carefully takes out a bottle, and 
lets me taste the metheglin which the Castle house- 
keeper has sent her. 

At the very foot of the mountain lives the Castle 
steward, whose saucy little daughter divides my heart 
with golden-haired Tilly. Her prettiness has some- 
thing to do with my devotion, but her possession of a 
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pony mere. This we catch and saddle—the Welsh 
side-saddle being a pack covered with blue cloth— 
and then ‘ride and tie’ up the rough hill-side, 
with rank From the top, we can see far off— 
beyond the moorland purple with heather, and roamed 
over by wild-cattle, beyond the green meadows, the 
ellow cornfields, and the dusky woods—a long blue 
oe , dotted with snowy sails, and at its head the smoke 
and steeples of a town. That glimpse of the busy 
world from our lofty mountain solitude, where the 
wide- ling silence is only broken by the summer 
wind faintly ny | the long grass, the panting of 
the pony, now and then a chirrup from a bird, or a 
4 chirp from a hopper, and the low ny 
buzz of burnished flies, has a strange influence. 
We pity the poor creatures condemned to live in 
yonder grimy place, and yet long to be among them 
—to see something more of life than that which 
almost stagnates on our side of the mountain. Along 
its undulating ridge we run and canter until we come 
to Arthur’s Stone—a huge mass of granite, supported 
’ on two or three slender granite props. King Arthur, 
walking in Devonshire, felt a pebble in his shoe; he 
took it out, and chucked it across the sea; a few 
splinters were chipped off, and became its supports as 
it lighted in the hollow in which we behold it. That 
is the legend attached to the Druidical remain. It is 
begirt with a circle of stones, and every one who visits 
it must add a pebble to the heap. Beneath it is a 
clear, shallow, holy well, whither in Catholic times 
sick people came in crowds to drink and be healed. 
Protestantism kills many of these graceful super- 
stitions. The well’s border is no longer trodden bare ; 
grass springs freshly round it now, and the blue-bell 
grows on its very edge, mirrored in a glassy sheet, 
only troubled by a funny little black-faced mountain- 
lamb and a dandified wagtail, whisking about the 
glossy tail of his dainty dress-coat, and bowing to his 
vis-a-vis, as if the lamb had politely requested the 
pleasure of taking water with him. 

Out with old ‘ Uncle Richards’ and his 
lobstering in the bay. The boy pulls slowly along 
whilst Uncle Richards lets down the ‘ plumpers’— 
shallow nets fastened to iron rings, and baited with 
bits of dried fish on strings which stretch across. 
At length, all are dropped, and the brown bungs of 
the long float-line bob up and down on the green 
waves. Then we pull off a little way and wait. The 
— is unwontedly lively this morning. There are 
other boats out fishing, and smacks dredging for 
stone. An Ilfracombe brig is loading with limestone 
at the quarries—the long red scar on the sloping wood 
upon the left, above which towers our shattered 
castle, and at the foot of which nestles our gray old 
church. The squire’s schooner-yacht is in, slim and 
trim, contrasting oddly with the clumsy, slovenly 
collier, beached and unloading on the sands, where her 

is divided after a very primitive fashion. No 
weights or measures are used, but the coal is piled 
in as many heaps—equalised by eye only—as there 
are consignees. The names of these, written on 
slips of paper, are then shaken up in a hat, and a 
man goes round and flings one, taken at random, 
on each heap. The farmers who have clubbed to bu 
the coal, —_ satisfied with this guess-wor 
partition, then cart their shares away. I have plenty 
of time to look about me before we pull back to haul 
up the nets. Some distance outside the bay, there is 
a light-coloured tch upon the purple sea—green as 
spring-corn at the eciges, but toning off into a sickly 
yellow. This is the Silver Shoal, where, years and 
years ago, the Spanish treasure-ship went down, and 
where, when Uncle Richards was a boy, the village 
fishermen often went out to dredge for dollars ; but very 
few were picked up; and it is now an indubitable article 
of vi faith, that the spirits of the drowned crew 
guard the coin; and that the man who would obtain it, 
must go out when there iv a new moon at midnight, 


ndson 


after having sold himself to the devil. Cogs the 
green whispering wood upon the left—where the cuckoo 
calls, and primroses and cowslips light up the shadiest 
recesses with a golden glory, and the violet adds its 
fragrance to the sweet soft scent of last year’s mould- 
ering leaves, and the pale wild-anemone trembles 
beside the mossy tree-roots—there stretches on the 
right a range of stern, storm-stained, and wrinkled 
crags, cap with gorse ablaze with bright-yellow 
blossom. ere is one break in the frowning wall, 
a sweep of sand, over which two individualised 
rocks, with pinnacle-to the Great and the Little 
Tor—stand sentry. When the tide is low, some three 
miles of the road to the market-town can be saved by 
fording the Pill, and traversing this winding g9P ; but 
when the tide has turned, it fills with such rapidity 
that many a life has been lost through recklessly 
racing a horse against the sea. One, I remember, was 
lost last fair-day. A party of holiday-makers were 
returning from the town by moonlight ; amongst them 
were two young farmers and the coquettish cause of 
their rivalry. The one she really meant to marry 
chanced to be in dis e that night; nothing that 
he did or said could please her: she gave all her 
smiles and attention to the lover for whom, in fact, 
she did not care a straw. Exasperated by her capri- 
cious cruelty, when the cavalcade reached the turning 
whence the bridle-path slopes from the main road to 
the sands, the slighted swain intimated his intention 
of parting company, and riding home that way. The 
soberest of the party, remembering the state of the 
tides, expostulated with him, and had almost prevailed 
upon him to relinquish his mad project, wher the 
fickle fair one remarked ; ‘ Oh, let him go if he likes ; 
I daresay he won’t be missed !’ e poor fool 
instantly clapped spurs to his horse, and oped 
headlong down the slippery path. Next day, the 
horse was found drowned upon the beach, but the 
rider was never seen again. The girl, after going half- 
mad about him for a month, married the other lover, 
and now, it is said, he beats her. On Cefn B—— 
to-day, though elsewhere the sky is clear, rest cloud- 
wreaths, festooning down its sides like the clewed-up 
mainsail of the collier. 

But it is time to look after our plumpers. Owen 
pulls back to the float-line, and a wiftly along it, 
whilst Uncle Richards hauls up net after net as 
uickly as his mahogany-coloured hands can move. 

me bushels of crabs we get—all of which, with 
the Pen were of one or two ‘ whoppers,’ we throw 
ove again—and four or five of the objects of 
our quest, sooty black, mottled with muddy orange, 
which we transfer to the ‘well’ of our boat. Most 
of both crabs and lobsters are minus a limb or 
two. There was a thunder-storm the night before 
last, and this, Uncle Richards says, accounts for the 
deprivation—crabs and lobsters, when frightened, 
being in the habit of getting rid of the means 
of running away from what frightens them. A 
talk about storms in general ensues, and the old 
man tells me of the awful tempest during which, 
hundreds and hundreds of years ago, the old church 
and the old parsonage—the present church and par- 
so are by no means architectural chickens—were 
engulfed. When the plumpers have been baited 
and dropped again, Uncle Richards bids Owen pull 
into the shadow of the wood, that I may have a peep 
at the church beneath the sea. 

Quite plainly we can make out the double row 
of columns and the broken arches, two or three 
fathom beneath the rocking boat. As the green, 
clear sea swells over them, they shatter and shimmer, 
and then for a moment are motionless again. Oysters 
and limpets cluster on the corbels. The font, and the 
octagonal stone pulpit, and the columns, and the 
broken arches, are gay with streamers of many- 
coloured tangle. Up the aisle no human foot has 

for centuries, a shoal of fishes glides with 
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glancing scales. There is no trace left of the old 
——- save that heap of masonry beside the 
lighted gnarled old tree that overhangs the water. 
The little plot of grass beyond, dotted here and there 


with a of daffodils, which have a pensive look, 
maugre the golden splendour of their swaying crests, 
is still ed the old parsonage-garden, As the 


tired quarrymen, swinging their powder-horns, and 
the quarrywomen, taking home their rough wooden 
sledges (made of unbarked shafts, the ends of. which 
bump along the ground), pass the place on foot and 
on Savechotk in the evening twilight, they sometimes 
see, they say, an old stoopimg grayhaired man in a 
black cloak, with his back towards them, watering 
the flowers, and hold their breath as they go by ; for 
should the spectral ‘old parson’ be disturbed in his 
gardening by a human voice, he turns agd scowls, 
and the man or woman on whom he scowls will sleep 
in the churchyard before the year is out. 

Above the rocks—draped with sea-weed—vividly 

n, silky and ribbony; olive-coloured, gloomy- 
ooking and bladdered; pink, scarlet, and pi ie 
delicate as silken fringe ; knobbed with limpet shells 
bebuttoned with red and green, and blue and orange- 
coloured, and milky-white, velvety sea-anemones ; 
and full of crystal pools with floors of golden sand, in 
which tiny fishes swim, and through which clumsy 
little mottled green crabkins sprawl—a narrow path, 
hedged with periwinkle, leads from the parsonage to 
the churchyard. Almost every grave is a coffin- 
shaped flower-bed, fenced in with a low border of 
whitewashed stones, and planted with primroses and 
wall-flowers, sweet-williams, lilies of the valley, and 
London pride. On one side is the shady whispering 
wood, on the other the bright murmuring sea A 
fairer, calmer tery—sleeping-place—in summer 
time could scarcely be conceived. There are very 
few tombstones. The flowers tended, the border- 
stones whitewashed with pious care, tell of survivors’ 
love far more truthfully and touchingly than words 
cut out for wages, and then left to be obliterated by 
slugs and slime. The pene ry holds but one ‘ grand’ 
tomb—a palisaded stone-chest beneath the chancel- 
window, ‘Sacred to the Memory’ of a mysterious 
lady, who came to reside in the village nobody knew 
whence—but there somehow got afloat a rumour that 
she had been too familiar with the Prince Regent, 
—who lived alone there, who died alone there, and 
now lies buried there, the clerk hints, under a feigned 
name. There is another stone-tomb in the graveyard, 
beneath which lie four boys who were drowned 
whilst bathing on the Sunday, and which furnishes 
an unfailing text for admonition to the school- 
mistress, as Sunday after Sunday she leads her flock, 
or rather drives her mob of wild, shaggy-maned little 
colts and fillies along the path ak pms it to 
church. 

Church and Methodist meeting are here on very 
amicable terms. When there is service at the one, 
there is none at the other. One Sunday there is 
service at the church in the morning, and at the 
Methodist chapel in the afternoon ; the next Sunday, 
the order is reversed. The curate, though he is a 
wild yo fellow, and has broken his collar-bone 
whilst oiieien after the hounds, goes now and then 
to the Methodist preaching; and the saintliest 
Methodist would not think of taking the sacrament 
from any hands but those of his rollicking young 
parish priest. Something of the old Catholic rever- 
ence for the priestly office lingers in the village. The 
men, in their creased Sunday coats of pepper-and-salt 
frieze, pull their forelocks—the women, lendent in 
many-coloured plaids, scarlet whittles, full-bordered, 
gay-ribboned caps, and glossy, tall, black beaver-hats, 
pa courtesy when they pass the pulpit—even when 


, 
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mural tablets, are Yew with slime ; the pulpit, the 
reading-desk, and the pews are rotten; the earthen- 
floor is greasy with damp, and so uneven, that people 
bob up and down like piano-hammers as they walk 
along the aisle, or cross from one seat to another. 
Hither, however, very contentedly, come the village 
bride and bridegroom, preceded by a fiddler, and 
followed by those who have been honoured with 
‘biddings’ to the wedding, and who are expected to 
subscribe enough, during the subsequent carousal at 
the Bull, to start the young couple in life; and hither, 
dotting the green hill-slopes with moving specks of 
black and red, and almost exhausting the Bull’s 
‘accommodation for man and beast,’ the country 
people, male and female, from miles around, converge 
on foot and in the saddle, when any one they respect 
is to be buried. 

My recollections are not exhausted, but I am afraid 
my readers’ patience must be, and therefore I here 
cease my prate. 


TOMKINS MARRIED. 


Tue mushroom villas which form a sort of fairy ring 
round London, increasing in circumference month b 
month, are not perhaps entitled to that rusticity whic 
their names affect. badil Bowers and Clementina 
Cottages are to bond-fide Devonshire residences what 
Damon and Clarissa are to actual shepherds and 
shepherdesses ; still, there are make-believes—mock- 
turtle soup, for instance—which are much better than 
the realities they represent, and I do wish that some 
literary genius would pluck up courage to beard 
Carlyle, and write a dhe of Shams. A shepherd 
in the flesh eats onions, which his biscuit-china repre- 
sentative does not; and though a rural retreat in 
Wales or Westmoreland is very pleasant in its way, 
how far it is from the club ! 

No. 1 Morley Park Villa, my present home, is cer- 
tainly not an ideal house: in style of architecture, it 
bears a strong resemblance to those mansions which 
the young are accustomed to draw on their slates 
when they are supposed to be engaged in arithmetical 
calculation ; and the walls, which are but one brick 
in thickness, are plastered over with some composition 
like the iceing of, a Twelfth-cake, which will peel off 
every winter, to the at disarrangement of the 
words Morley Park Villas, which are stuck up on the 
forehead of my house, and which wriggle sideways 
and topsy-turvy as the cement loosens, until they 
resemble Hebrew rather than Christian characters, 
so that our abode has occasionally been taken for a 
8 gue. Nor am I quite comfortable about the 
foundations, for we were rocked in an alarming manner 
by the gales last November; nor did the logical 
—— of Mrs Share, of No. 3, ‘that if the Villas 

intended to fall, they would have done so long 
ago,’ entirely reassure me. But what are these trifling 
drawbacks when balanced against our —— 
Our Villas are within twelve miles of Hyde Park 
Corner, ten minutes’ walk of the railway station, and 
a quarter of a mile of the Thames. me Spec 
number, each surrounded by about an acre of 

en; and these gardens are none of your newly 

id out plots, with a few baby laurels and embryo 
rose-trees dotted about them, but are gay with mature 
flowers, fringed with thick shrubberies, and adorned by 
lime, chestnut, and cedar trees of fifty or sixty years’ 
standing, which throw a grateful shade over mossy 
lawns, where thrushes and black-birds hold their diets 
of worms. Behind our Villas lies a nobleman’s park ; 
while the road in front, by which they are — 
divides them from a farm in a high state of cultivation. 
Report speaks of fabulous sums offered by ae 
Societies for this park and farm, which have 
been hitherto refused ; and so, despite our proximity 
to London, we are slightly pas and surrounded 


parson is not in it. A queer old place is the 
church inside. The effigy of the knight in the chancel, 
the Creed, and Commandments, the one or two 


by a faint halo of poetry pigs. 
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It was in June, and shortly subsequent to my 
iage, that I first took up my residence in Mor! 
Park Villas. The sun was shining, the birds were 


shrubbery which divided our garden from 
No. 2 one evening. There were no plants there which 


and was turning away in disappointment, when a 

i his head made me stop, stare, 
wn the watering-pot, and sidle off to the left, 
a ether view of his face, while a feeling of 
cricket, and “rT = stole over my 
as I recognised an old school-fellow; a man, 
hom I had often wished to hear something of, 


ag an oh <—_s and pe ee B _— a 
iar w ess for the society of people who are 
unlike the mass of their fellow-creatures. So I called 
out, ‘Tomkins!’ 

*Hulloa! Come round, and have something. Who 
pan you?’ was the indiscriminately hospitable 
reply. 

So I went round, and presently he me, 


for that sort of 

‘ Wall,’ said he, when old reminiscences had made 
him communicative, ‘do you know I have got a wife 
in there?’ and he pointed to the house. 

‘Indeed! Have you been married long?’ 

* Pretty well about two months.’ 

‘I am sure I congratulate you. I am in much the 
same position myself. Our wives must become 


acquainted.’ 

’ sake don’t bring a lady near me!’ 
he cried ; ‘I have escaped from all that sort of thi 
ae Why, what do you suppose I got spli 

?’ 

* Love?’ 

‘Gammon! Do I look, now, like a fellow who 
would do anything so romantic as that? 

I must confess his was not that of a 


farthing. I had to set her up in clothes and 
hair-brushes for the wedding. No, I married for 
peace and quietness.’ 
‘Never heard of so paradoxical a proceeding in all 
my life before. Suppose you tell me all about it.’ 
* Well, Iwill. You remember me at school? I was 
not very happy there. The masters were for ever 
wanting me to learn 


did not come up to their standard in those matters, 
they used to treat me in a supercilious sort of way, 
which always made me feel uncomfortable. Even 

hen me to 

half- patronising i 
er!” or some half- ising name or 
ich bothered me ingly, for I never 
could be sure when they were laughing at me. 1 would 


ellows knew better than to push me too far, for I 
was strong and wiry, and could spar, not to mention 
that my guardian (my parents were dead) let me 
have plenty of money, and neither boys nor men are 
my to quarrel with those they can get anything out 
of, if they can help it. Perhaps, bemg a shy sort of 
fellow, I imagined a good many slights which were 
never intended. Anyhow, I did not live comfortabl 
with either masters or boys; I always felt alone as it 
were, and made no friends; and so I used to skulk 
off in play-hours to Tom Badger’s yard, where we 
kept our dogs and hawks, you remember; and there 
I would spend hours with the Bilbury Chicken, and 
Joe Noggins the pigeon-fancier. They would sit and 
drink with me, and be grateful for what I gave them. 
They looked upon me as a gentleman, listened to what 
I had to say, and gave in to my opinion; and I felt 
at my ease with them, which I never did with you 
fellows. At last, old Switcher got an inkling of my 
habits, and I had to leave. y ian was in a 
violent rage = > 9 to his house, and went on 
about proper pride station, and so forth, till I got 
angry in my turn, and repaid him with some inso- 
lence ; upon which he said I was a reprobate, and he 
would have nothing more to do with me; whereat I 
gave him a cheer. 

‘He did not keep his word, however, for he sent 
me to a private tutor, whose groom was a capital 
fellow; and soon after I had a commission in a 
light cavalry regiment. That was worse than school, 
I never could understand my brother-officers; for, 
though they would swear and drink like coal-heavers, 
there was always a something about them which I 
could not pick up, and which I cannot explain or 
define; and when thrown off my guard by the 
general freedom from restraint which was apparent 
after mess sometimes, I was continually saying or 
doing something which brought them up as stiff 
and grave as parsons. I overheard one of them say 
one day: “Poor Tomkins, what a blackguard he is! 
but one must make allowances for such a good- 
natured fellow ;” and I know that was just the feelin 
they all had about me. I should have been m 
happier as a private trooper—if I could have kept 

erately sober, that is—than as an officer. How I 
used to long to go and join my men when I passed 
them dri at the beer-shops! However, that 
was quite out of the question, so I made some 
acquaintances amongst the farmers round about our 

uarters, and had a quiet boose now and then with 

y If there had been a war, and some fighting to 
do, I think I might have won some in the 
regiment, and then perhaps I should have done 
better; but as there was no prospect of active service, 
I sold out when I came of age, for I had five thousand 
a year, and where was the use of stopping in the 
army till I should be turned out of it? 

« After this, I gave gentility a fair trial, for the uncle 
who had been my guardian got hold of me, and per- 
suaded me to go down to an estate I had in Norfolk, 
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marry 
daughters, till at last I could stand it no 
one night I lowered myself and a 
bedroom window, and went to 
into what you fellows call “low company.’ 
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—for a year and a What sort of people 


missed « fight ; 
=n ab aan fellows who were my i 
education and fortune, and who looked upon 
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tase “TI have not come here for the 


bit of a swell. That was the sort of life for me; and 
I daresay you wonder how I ever came to give it up. 
Well, as I was never quite what you may call sober at 
that time, I have no very clear notion of what the row 
was In apg eo a was a row. You 7 ran 
through a ae ea money—how it went, I cannot 
tell : some fighting-men who played at cards may have 
had some, and I used to drop a little at pigeon-shoot- 
ing and skittles ; and then some foolish fellows got a 
cheque for five pounds from me, and turned it some- 
how into one for five hundred, but did it so clumsily, 
that it was detected; and there was a shindy, which 
got into the papers, so that my uncle and a set of 
other relations, who had before attempted to make a 
gentleman of me, came to hear about it, and they got 
a pack of lawyers and doctors together, who took a 
mean advan of a little touch of delirium tremens. 
It was made out that I was not fit to be trusted with 
the management of my own affairs, and for three 
months I was treated just as if I had been cracked! 
Even when I was declared all right again, my relations 
would not let me alone: they made me take a house 
at Brighton, where they used to come and stay with 
me, and bore me to death, icularly an old aunt, 
who made me read tracts, and who said I was a brand, 
and it was her mission to pluck me. As far as I can 
make out, that has been the mission of a good many 
e! You may wonder why I put up with all this; 
there were several reasons for it. You see, m 
uncle really had done me a service, in ing a 
slice of my property from the maws of a set of money- 
lenders, who were lapping it up pretty fast, and so I 
did not like to fi ts tees; then I am an easy sort 
of fellow, apt to be led by the nose, and Brighton was 
not such a place after all ; for I made friends with 
the fishermen, and used to go out with them in their 
smacks. Capital fellows some of those sailors were, 
who could tell stories and sing songs by the hour 
together. They were the best companions I ever 
met for one thing, that they were just as jolly without 
drink—and they never got drunk at sea—as with it, 
which was never the case with the set I got mixed 
up with in London. 
‘The man I liked best of them was an old salt of 
- name of te ghee: who had a small vaight 
is own, in whi ve spent many a ight, 
far happier in my jacket and om Sobers. than I 
should have been up in a white choker and a 
stiff black coat, in one of those solemn drawing-rooms 
into which my relations were for ever trying to drag 
me, and from which, to their intense se 
often to escape to a quiet pipe and glass of grog at old 
John’s cottage, when he was on shore. 
‘Sometimes, too, when he was at sea, for he had a 
wife and daughter who always gave me a hearty wel- 
come, and who were much pleasanter people to talk 
to than any of the fine ladies I met out in society, in 
whose presence I felt shy and awkward, and afraid 
of saying something I ought — Rudd was 
always bright and cheerful, and glad to see 
me; and it is nice somehow to see a pretty girl look 
pleased when you come into the room. Not that I 
got at all ey, you know, not a bit of it ; I never 
even talked any nonsense to her, for I always thought, 
in a vague way, that if I married at all, I must, as a 
matter of course, choose a lady; but I did not mean 
to marry; and as for anything else, I would have 
kicked m if I had dreamed of such a thing. 
However, it seems that my relations took their own 
view of the object of my visits to the Rudds, for one 
ing my uncle and former guardian came into my 
room with an extra grave face. 
“ Glad to see you,” said I; and that is one of the 
nuisances of polite society, one has to lie so! “ What 
will _ have?” 
as you,” said he, with the sort of bow the 
Duke of York’s Column would make if introduced to 
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purpose of partaking of your hospitality, but to speak 
to you on a subject of serious im “ 


“ Hulloa,” thought I, “ what is in the wind now?” 
for I knew from experience what all those fine words 
betokened. 

“Those nearest related to you in name and blood,” 
he went on, “and most interested in upholding the 
honour of the family, have lately met together for the 
consideration of certain matters affecting yourself.” 

* — kind of them, I am sure.” 

m they have requested me to convey to you 
their earnest remonstrance and unanimous resolution. 
We are all grieved to see that you retain your unfor- 
tunate seallibetion for low company. Now, Robert, 
how is this? Have you not the blood of an old 
family in your veins?” 

“ Perhaps it is beginning to run thick, like a barrel 
of beer near the bottom,” I suggested. 

“ Did you not receive a polite education ?” 

“O yes; I was kicked by the boys who were bigger 
than myself, and was just as polite to those who were 


“Did I not get you a commission in a crack regi- 
ment? and, in short, have we not all done what we 
could to make a gentleman of you?” 

“ Certainly you have, and very much obliged I am; 
but you see I am unfortunately but a sow’s ear, 
an article utterly unsuited for the manufacture of a 
silk purse.” 
cttaity bexlon ty right; but oo make the task 

opeless by contracting this low marriage. 

« What cumeinne* cried I in great astonishment. 

“The report has reached us that you are about to 
take for your wife a female of the lower orders—a 
creature of the name of Rudd, a fisherman’s daughter ; 
and I am deputed to inform you, that if you inflict 
this last disgrace upon your family, we feel it to 
be our duty to repudiate you altogether.” 

“ Wait a bit,” said I; “let me clearly understand 
you. Do you mean to say that if I marry Rudd’s 
daughter, none of you will come near me again?” 

ag is the decision we have arrived at,” he 
replied. 

“Will not my cousins come and stay with me ag 
they have done?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

e ba no one ask me out to dinner-parties?” 

“No. 

“ Nor balls, nor concerts?” 

“ As far as we are concerned, you will be debarred 
from all society.” 

“ You would not cut me in the street?” 

— it would be our painful duty to do even 
wl cried I, slapping my hand on the table, 
“ m”~——— 
“ Hush !” 
« —___if I don’t do it!” 

“Dowhat? Are you, then, so infatuated as to give 
up all your family for the sake of this girl?” 

“ tuated! not a bit of it: the idea never entered 
my head until you put it there. Many thanks for 
the hint, old gentleman ; I’ll go and make her an 
offer at once ! 


since. It is tful ; I have no one to bother 
and I do just as I like—— Eh, what is it, Jane?’ 
‘If you sir, missis wants to speak to you.’ 
‘Eh? ! say I am coming.—You see,’ he added, 
turning to me, ‘ my wife is a bit jealous of this, and 
he the spirit-case which stood on the table; 
‘and h, of course, I am not ruled by her in an 


way, yet still I think it better during the first months 
of our marriage to let her down easy ; a 
no use trying to humbug you, you are in same 
boat, poor fellow !? 


* Please, sir, missis says’—— 
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‘I’m coming immediately—Good-by, old fellow ; 
glad to have a chat with you in this way; but, I 
say, don’t call !’ 


MODERN MEXICANS. 


Mexico is cut in twain by the tropic of Cancer, yet 
its temperature varies from that of the torrid to that 
of the frigid zone. Its interior consists of volcanic 
rock, thrown up into mountains, whose peaks are 
clothed in perpetual snow, graduating downwards to 
the shore-line of the Atlantic and the Pacific, where the 
heat is tropical. In the course of a day’s travel from 
the coast to the mountains, changes of temperature 
are experienced equivalent to those of a long voyage 
over many degrees of latitude. The slope from the sea 
tothe heights of the Cordilleras is broken by broad steps 
of table-land, vast plateaus formed in filled-up hollows 
between mountain and hill, floored with horizontal 
strata of tertiary deposits, which are again covered 
with constantly accumulating layers of alluvium. A 
— idea of these immense plateaus is given by 

umboldt when he says of them, that although with- 
out roads, a wheeled-carriage might pass over their 
gently undulating prairie-land for one thousand miles, 
and meet no obstruction. Upon these plateaus, 
at heights of 3000 to 8000 feet from the sea, in a 
climate corresponding somewhat to that of Northern 
Italy, and well fitted for Europeans, the great 
mass of the Mexican people in ancient and modern 
times have dwelt. Mexico contains about 1,200,000 
square miles, in which there are many barren tracts, 
and tracts only fertile under irrigation; but on the 
whole it is a well-favoured, fertile, and beautiful land, 
and might be the home of a populous, prosperous, 
and wealthy nation. In its varied climes, the fruits 
and cereals of every region on earth may be grown, 
and every animal re Its mineral wealth is great; 
and every one knows that its rocks, baited with gold 
and silver, tempted Cortes and the Spaniards to its 
conquest. 

Scarcely less varied than the climates of Mexico are 
the races which inhabit it. In their variety they 
spring from three roots—the aboriginal Mexicans 
(called Indians), the Spaniards, and the negroes. These 
have freely intermarried, and produced distinct 
varieties, which some number at twenty-five. Then, 
too, it is said there are about one hundred, and fifty 
tribes among the Indians who speak from fifty to one 
hundred languages; these are exclusive of the red 
Indians, who range on the northern frontier, who hunt 
and dig not, and whom Mexico shares with Canada 
and the United States. The negroes do not form 
a large part of the population of Mexico; most 
of them were introduced as slaves in the days of 
the rule of old Spain, but all are now free. The 
hot parts of Mexico are the paradise of runaway 
slaves from Texas and Louisiana. In Mexico, there 
is no judice against colour; negroes are freely 
sought in i and even Europeans settled in the 
country take wives of negro blood. The entire popu- 
lation of Mexico is reckoned to be under 8,000,000, 
of which about 1,500,000 are of Spanish descent, 
3,500,000 Indians or aborigines, 2,000,000 Mestizos or 
mixed Spaniard and Indian, and 600,000 or 700,000 
ne: mulattoes, and zamboes, the offspring of the 
Indian and negro. Over all, the Spanish element is 
su e in language, religion, manners, and law. 

ere is no one who reads his newspaper who is 

not aware, that in lawlessness and disorganisation no 
country in the world exceeds the republic of Mexico. 
For years we have read of nothing but insurrection 
following insurrection, and revolution revolution ; 
president this succeeding president that ; until, in their 
confusion and obscurity, all reckoning in Mexican 
itics has been lost.. Mr Tylor, with his friend 
Mtr Christy, spent the months of March, April, May, 
and June 1856, in a visit to the city of Mexico and 


surrounding districts, collecting antiquities, and seeing 
and hearing all they could of the country and its 
inhabitants ; and the result is before us in a very 
pleasant volume.* 

Mr Tylor landed at Vera Cruz, the port of Mexico, 
on the Gulf ; a well-built Spanish town, but a melan- 
choly place. It stands in a desert of sand, which 
reflects the sun’s rays with intolerable ardour. From 
June to October, no north wind clears the air; the 
rain falls in torrents, and forms great stagnant 
lagoons, emitting pestilential vapours; and in the 
town the yellow fever rages; so that Vera Cruz has 
earned the name of ‘the city of the dead.’ Bound 
for Mexico, 250 miles inland, Mr Tylor was advised 
to defer their journey until the following day, as 
the robbers who infested the way, knowing the 
steamer had arrived, would be on the look-out for the 
diligence. This counsel was wisely adopted, for their 
steam-boat comrades, who started that day, were 
stopped and plundered of all they carried. The dili- 
— had then just commenced running, after having 

n discontinued for several months, owing to the 
disturbed state of the country. Next day, they took 
their places in a strong American-built diligence, and 
commenced the journey along a railway, which had 
been started some time before with great energy, and 
advanced fifteen miles on the way to Mexico, and 
there was abandoned. With some detours, owing to 
Puebla being in a state of siege, they were safely 

ed and jolted over no r and bad roads up 

exico. 

The city of Mexico is situated in a plain as large as 
Lancashire, 7500 feet above the sea, and surrounded 
by hills, amongst which are two snowy mountain 
peaks. In this plain are five lakes, without natural 
outlet, into which the country is drained. Had the 
valley been at the level of the sea, it would have 
become a great lake ; but at its altitude, the atmo- 
sphere is rarefied, and evaporation goes on with such 
rapidity as to keep the accumulation of water in 
check. On the margin of the largest of these lakes, 
Tezcuco, a sheet of shallow water salter than the 
Baltic, stands Mexico. On its swampy islands, the 
Aztecs founded the ancient city, having taken ref: 

in marshes, as did the Venetians, to be safe from their 
enemies ; so Mexico has been called the Venice of the 
New World. Cortes, with great regret, was com- 
pelled, by the necessities of war, to destroy the Aztec 
city, confessing it the most beautiful thing in the 
world. Bad as was its site, he rebuilt upon it, filling 
up the smaller canals, and widening the thoroughfares 
for carriages—things unknown to the Mexicans, who 
had no beasts of burden. Cortes maintained the old 
lines of the streets, running towards the four points of 
the compass; and thus the street-views all terminate 
with fine effect in the country against the hills. It was 
soon found that the city, in the event of heavy rains, 
was subject to terrible inundations from the lake, and 
the Spanish home-authorities sent out orders to move 
the capital elsewhere. They were too late; and 
instead, a magnificent piece of engineering was under- 
taken, whereby a passage was cut, draiming off the 
excess of water from the highest lake, Zum: , and 
the Rio de Guatitlan. By this means, and by the 
wholesale destruction of the forests, making the new 
country bear some resemblance to the arid plains of 
Castile, and turning the earth into a kind of natural 
evepesrting. ap tus, the area of the lakes has been 
greatly ce gee the waters of Lake Tezcuco in 
the dry season now lie four miles off Mexico. The 
causeways which once connected the city with the dry 
land still exist, and have even been en They 
look like railway embankments crossing the low 
ground, and serve as dikes when there is a flood, a 
casualty which still often happens. 


to 


* Anahuac: or Mexico and the Mexicans, Ancient and Modern, 
By Edward B. Tylor. London:,Longmans & Co. 1861. . 
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Mexico, at the present day, contains about 185,000 
inhabitants, and is a grand and picturesque city. Its 
numerous churches and convents are built in that 
renaissance style which began to flourish in Southern 
Europe in the sixteenth century, and has held its 
ground there ever since. High facades abound, with 

i rs crowned by elaborate Corinthian capitals, 
orming a curious contrast with the mean, little 
houses crouched behind the tall front. Columns 
with shafts elaborately sculptured, and twisted marble 
illars of the bedpost-pattern, are to be seen by 
Gendeia, very expensive in material and workmanship, 
but very ugly ; whilst the numbers of puffy cherubs, 
inside and out, remind one of the monuments of St 
Paul’s. The cathedral is a very grand building, but 
dwarfed by the immense square, the Plaza Mayor, in 
which it stands. ‘The truth is, that the arehitecture 
of Mexico would be voted vile and barbaric by artists, 
whether of the Classic or Gothic school. As to the 
interior decoration of the churches, the taste displayed 
is still worse; the richer ones are crowded with 
incongruous ornaments—gold, silver, costly marbles, 
jewels, stucco, paint, tinsel, and frippery mingled 
er in the wildest manner. The houses of the 
inhabitants make little attempt at display ; and those 
of the lower orders, or Indians, are simple huts of 
adobes, or mud-bricks dried in the sun. 

The church and the army are the two leading and 
supreme estates of Mexico, to them all else being 
subordinate ; and when this is said, the wretchedness 
and unquiet of the country are well-nigh explained. 
Priests and soldiers have extraordinary privileges, 
and are not amenable to the civil tribunals for debt or 
for any offences. They must be judged by courts 
whose members belong to their own body; and in 
these special tribunals, one may imagine what sort of 
justice is meted out to contiieate and creditors. 

e law-code of the clergy consists of ‘ the Sacred 
Volumes, the decisions of general and provincial 
councils, the pontifical decretals, and doctrines of 
the holy fathers !’ 

The best measure of the influence of the church is 
the fact, that when Mexico adopted a republican 
constitution, in imitation of that of the United 
States, it was settled that no church but that of Rome 
should be tolerated ; and this law still remains one of 
the fundamental principles of the state, in which 
universal liberty and equality, freedom of the press, 
and absolute religious intolerance form a strange 
jumble. The only change the revolution brought to 
the church, was making the payment of tithes —— 
instead of obligatory, which has caused considerable 
loss of revenue, although the duty of paying them is 
constantly enforced, and a clause to that effect 
inserted in the catechism, between the ten command- 
ments and the seven sacraments. The possessions of 
the church are very great; it is said to own half of 
the city of Mexico, and the whole of Puebla, a city 
of 70,000 souls. Its revenue is estimated, at the 
least, at L.2,000,000, or two-thirds of that of the 
state. Curiously enough, however, the number of 
ecclesiastics is not large, and is decreasing. In 1826, 
the clergy, secular and regular, were 6000 ; in 1844, 
5200; and in 1856, 4600. One would have supposed 


that a fession with so little to do and with 
such rich prizes would be crowded. The chapter 
of Guadalupe have been known to lend a million 


or two of dollars at a time, though most of their 
perty consists of land. The pope’s power in 
Mexico is more nominal than real, as he found when, 
some years ago, he attempted to interfere about 
church-benefices. The character of the Mexican 
riesthood is very low, and a grief to all good 
Batholics ; fathers of families do not care that a 
priest should enter their houses. Of course, there are 
many exceptions. Some of the country curas lead 
most exemplary lives, and do much ; 80 do the 
priests of the order of St Vincent de Paul, and the 


Sisters of Charity ; but then most of these are not 
Mexicans, but Europeans. The sale of indulgences is 
open and unblushing. At the door of the church of 
San Francisco in Mexico, relates Mr Tylor, stood a 
tall monk selling relics, and shouting in a stentorian 
voice: ‘He who gives alms to holy church, shall 
receive plenary indulgence, and deliver one soul from 
purgatory.’ Mr Tylor bought some, but there did not 
seem to be many other purchasers; and he after- 
wards found that a few pence would buy all sorts of 
church indulgences, from the permission to eat meat 
on fast-days up to plenary absolution in the hour of 
death ; but the trade once flourishing, seems now 
used up. The great influence of the priests is among 
the women of all classes, the Indians, and the 

and less educated half-castes. The men of the fig her 
classes, especially the younger ones, seem to have 
little or no respect for the priests or for religion, 
and are generally sceptical, after the manner of the 
French school of freethinkers. The young dandies of 
Mexico flock to the doors of the fashionable churches 
on Sundays, and stare at the ladies as they pass in to 
mass, who seem flattered with that attention. 

The Indians make the best Catholics, and heartily 
enter into and enjoy the rites of the church. The 
decoration of the churches, the processions, the music, 
and the dances, are quite to their liking. 

The Mexican army consists of twelve thousand men 
and two thousand officers, not counting those on half- 
pay—which is an officer to every six men, and among 
them sixty-nine generals! Only a fraction of these 
know anything of the art of war. The political 
agitators, whose ceaseless intrigues give Mexico no rest, 
are chiefly found among these soldierless officers. The 
evil of their endless insurrections consists less in the 
bloodshed, for never out of Mexico were ‘ decisive 
victories,’ ‘sanguinary engagements,’ ‘brilliant attacks,’ 
and the like, got over with less loss of life, than in 
the utter want of security to person and property 
they induce. Thousands of deserters, from an army 
without rule or discipline, prowl about the country, 
robbing and murdering all who resist them. Some 
presidents have striven hard to reduce these intolerable 
abuses, but their lease of power has been too short to 
allow of much being effected. Santa Ana was especi- 
ally severe; he caught the robbers, and garrotted 
them in pairs, until the country felt safe. Lynch-law 
has been sanctioned, and you may punish your robber 
yourself if you are able. Comonfort also tried to do his 
duty in reducing the army to a reality, and in bringi 
both priests ~ soldiers under the common law; but 
the clergy and part of the army set up a rival presi- 
dent, and reform had to be abandoned. As might be 
expected, the republic is wy ~ in debt, and year 
by year it sinks deeper and deeper; and ‘ Mexican 
bonds’ are little better than waste paper on the 
Stock Exchange. 

All go armed in Mexico ; even the Indians, who are 
quiet and gentle, their knife. In the a 
amongst the hot-blooded Spaniards and half-breeds, 
daggers are freely drawn and used; and seldom an 
evening passes in the city of Mexico, in which there 
are not one or two murders committed under the 
effects of passion and strong drink. On Sundays and 
holidays, matters are still worse; and on the Palm 
Sunday which Mr Tylor spent in Mexico, fourteen 
slaughtered men were brought to the police-office in 
ones and twos from various parts of the city. 

In a country so devastated and unsettled, agricul- 
ture, mining, manufactures, and commerce are in the 
most backward state. There is scarcely a good road 
to be found in Mexico, and all things are carried about 
on men’s and mules’ backs. The land is fertile, but 
wretchedly cultivated; and so few and difficult are 
the communications between district and - district, 
that sometimes famine prevails in one neighbourhood, 
end plenty in another. The chief export is silver, 
of which five millions sterling are sent to Europe 
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; that is, about twelve shillings a-piece for all 
open population. Gold, cochineal, and are also 
exported, but they are trifling in amount compared 
to the silver. The imports are chiefly Manchester 

woollens and ware, all of which the 

exicans themselves attempt to produce under heavy 

ive duties, with the usual serious national loss, 
inconvenience, and want of success, 

Foreign merchants resident in Mexico have little 
quiet and many difficulties. It may be that a period 
of rest has occurred; buyers are many, and prices 

and hundreds of mules are eng: in ae 

eir wares up from the coast; but at once there 
is an insurrection, or a pronunciamiento, as it is 
ealled. The street-walls are covered with proclama- 
tions; half the army takes one side, and half the 
other, and crowds of volunteers and self-made officers 
—. ranks, in hope of pillage and future gain ; 
icades are thrown up, cannon roar, and musketry 
clatters from the flat house-tops, killing peaceful 
citizens now and then, but doing little execution on 
the enemy. The poor merchants have, of course, to 
shut up, and keep close within doors ; trade is at an 
end, and their merchandise is very likely seized or 
lost on the way. At last the revolution is over; a 
new ident is inaugurated with pompous speeches, 
and the newspapers announce that the glorious reign 
of justice, order, and prosperity has at last begun. 
The merchants come out, and are compelled to illum- 
inate their houses on account of what has been to 


them loss or utter ruin. Since Mr Tylor was in | T 


Mexico, merchants have fared still worse; the revo- 
lutionary leaders have put some in prison, and forced 
money out of them in the name of loans, much as 
King John did out of his Jews. Outrages like these 
do not bear repetition; it is the story of the man 
with the goose and the golden eggs over again. 
Silver-mines are Mexico’s alty. When we men- 
tion Mexico, we think at once of silver. The yield of 
the mines since the days of Spanish rule has declined— 
not because they are exhausted, but because less energy 
is expended on them. It is said the richest mines are 
in the northern states, on the borders of Texas, a 
terri given up to the red Indians, who do not work. 
When the republic was first constituted, some English 
companies entered into mining speculations, and lost 
= sums through inexperience: one of them, the 
del Monte Company, sunk nearly a million 
sterling, got no dividend, and sold their mine and plant 
to two or three Mexicans for about L.27,000: the 
Mexicans laid out L.80,000 more, and now draw, it is 
said, L.200,000 a year from the concern. At this day, 
there are a many Englishmen and Cornish miners 
en in the silver-mines; but the mere hard labour 
is done by the Indians, who work for little, but whose 
thieving 1s a pe’ plague. Every night they are 
searched as they leave the mines; and although aizoost 
naked, they contrive to hide and carry off the precious 
ore in their mouths, ears, and hair. The ians lie 
and steal without scruple: to steal successfully, is a 
triumph ; and to be found out, a misfortune, but no 
disgrace. The church has done little or nothing to 
improve Indian morals. Owners of mines and - 
tations are compelled by law to provide a chapel and 
a priest for their labourers, for the celebration of mass 
on Sundays and feast-days; and as many of their 


managers are Scotchmen, little love is lost between 
them and the priests, whom they roundly accuse of 
sharing in the thefts of the Indians. 


The Indians are : poor, helpless, servile race ; idle 
to begin with, their long subjection to the Spaniards 
has not improved them. The are content to live 
from hand to mouth, and ~ any unusual gain in 
drink agi a little labour gives them alll they 
require; their women grind, cook, spin, and tend 
their crowds of babies; and the men, when in the 
humour, dig in their gardens, or fish a little, or lie 
about, dreaming away their days. In some parts, 


where far outnumber the Spaniards, they have 
risen and driven them away, and there is sometimes 
a talk of Mexico for the Mexicans; but it is a notion 
put into their heads by political agitators, and any 
serious attempt to realise it would soon be drowned 
in blood. 

Mexico, unlike the United States, is one of those 
countries in which the contrast between great riches 
and great poverty is most striking. The mass of the 
people are very poor ; while there are some capitalists 
whose incomes can scarcely be matched in England or 
Russia. Fortunes like these have been chiefly made 
in mining. Wealth seldom keeps long in ilies ; 
the chil squander what the fathers have won ; 
and in the third or fourth generation, the family 
resumes its original aan With few outlets for 
honourable activity, the army is the resort of many of 
the best young men, while others take to disreputable 
‘loafing’ habits. Mr Tylor tells this story of a 
rencontre with a youth of this sadly numerous class: 

‘Nothing particular happened on our journey, 
except that a well- Mexican turned up at 
the landing-place, wanting a passage, and as we 
taken a canoe for ourselves, we offered to let him 
come with us. He was a well-bred young man, 
speaking one or two languages besides his own; and 
he presently informed us that he was going on a visit 
to a rich old lady at Tezcuco, whose name was Doiia 
Maria Lopez, or something of the kind. When we 
drove away from the other end of the lake, towards 
‘ezcuco, we took him as far as the road leading to 
the old lady’s house, when he rather astonished us 
by hinting that he should like to go on with us to 
the Casa Grande, and could walk back. At the 
same time, it struck us that the youth, though so 
well-dressed, had no luggage; and we to 
understand the queer expression of the coac 8 
face when he saw him get into the carriage with us ; 
so we stopped at the corner of the road, and the 
young gentleman had to get out. At the Casa Grande, 
our friends laughed at us immensely when we told 
them of the incident; and offered us twenty to one 
that he would come to ask for money within twenty- 
four hours. He came the same evening, and brought 
a wonderful story about his passport not being en 
régle, and that unless we could lend him ten d 
to bribe the police, he should be in a dreadful scrape. 
We referred him to the master of the house, who said 
something to him which caused him to depart pre- 
cipitately, and we never saw him again; but we heard 
afterwards that he had been to other foreigners in 
the neighbourhood with various histories. We made 
more inquiries about him in the town, and it appeared 


that his expedition to Tezcuco was improvised when 
he saw us going down to the boat, and of course the 
visit to the rich lady was purely imagi Now, 


this youth was not more than eighteen, and looked 
and _— like a gentleman. They say that the class 
he belonged to is to be counted rather by thousands 
than by hundreds in Mexico. They are of Spanish 
descent ; they get a superficial education, and the art of 
dressing, and with this slender capital go out into the 
world to live by their wits, until they get a govern- 


ment aes or set up as political adventurers, 
and so have a chance of helping themselves out of the 
public purse, which is naturally easier and more 


profitable than mere ging upon individuals, One 
gets to understand the course of Mexican affairs 
much better by knowing what sort of raw material 
the politicians are recruited from.’ 

It is scarcely n to say, that in Mexico lite- 
rature has no native existence. The newspa are 
filled with mere squabbling, as far from politics in 
intrigue. Almanacs, catechisms, and the lives of 
saints, cover the few book-stalls, with translations of 


French novels, in which ‘the is piled high.’ 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Mr Tylor f in wide cireulation ; 
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‘otre-Dame de Paris. Popular education is at the 
lowest ebb. The discipline of the schools is ineffective, 
little is taught, and the attendance is irregular. The 
entire control of the schools is in the hands of the 
priests, and their own culture is so restricted and 
imperfect, that they are scarcely to be blamed for the 
meagre fare they provide for the people. Their own 
course of instruction was stereot centuries ago, 
when all pow es included in divinity, casuistry, 
logic, and metaphysics; and beyond these, few even 
at the present day venture. Mr Tylor had some 
conversation with a young man who had just left the 
Seminario of Mexico, where he had passed through a 
long course of theology and philosophy. He was 
astonished to hear that bull-fights were not «universal 
in Europe, and he had not the faintest idea where 
England and France were, nor how far they were 
from one another. 

Insensible to higher intellectual enjoyments, the 
Mexican citizen passes his leisure in bull-fights, cock- 
fights, and in gambling. The bull-fights are greatly 
ss in spirit ; the bulls are cautious and cowardly, 
and the matadors poor at their brutal business. 
Another game they have with the bull, is frightening 
him eed 9 the ring, and then tripping him up with 
the lasso from horseback. The people are immensel 
fond of this sport. In cock-fighting, Mexicans excel, 
and it is the favourite and universal amusement of 
the people. Santa Ana, now that he has retired from 
— spends his time at Carthagena in that sport. 

t affords abundant opportunity for betting, and the 
Mexican seems a born gambler. He bears his losses 
with the greatest composure, and if ruined, does not 


new stake. The government, to its credit, has done 
something to restrain the passion for play, but with 
slight effect. Where there is no education, and no 
secure outlets for industrial activity, what can men 
do but gamble and sport ? 

In view of these facts, Mexico is not a country to 


signs to encourage hope for the future. It has been 
the desire of some that, by degrees, the United States 
should annex its provinces, having made a commence- 
ment with Texas; but the States have now their full 
share of troubles without the addition of those of 
Mexico. The Indian population, also, will ever prove 
a serious obstacle to deatedtion in the Union, as they 
could scarce be admitted as citizens, and their presence 
as aliens would prove more troublesome than even 
negro slavery. As Spain, too, is beginning to revive, 
it may be that she will find opportunity to resume 
her ancient sway in her finest possession, and hold it 
with wisdom won from the severe experience of the 
past. Conjectures like these are idle, and are seldom 
justified by events; but beholding a land so rich as 
exico lost in idleness and abuse, one instinctively 
seeks comfort in picturing means to a happier fate. 


GIVING OUT MONEY. 


In the amusing autobiography of Robert Carey, Earl 
of Monmouth, edited by Sir Walter Scott, Carey tells 
us that, when a young man at the court of Queen 
Elizabeth, though he had little assistance from his 
friends, we he managed to keep company with the 
best. ‘ In all triumphs,’ he says, ‘ I was one, either at 
tilt, tourney, or barriers, in masque or balls; I kept 
men and horses far above my rank, and so continued 
al time.’ He, however, lets us know how, on one 
occasion at least, he replenished his exchequer. ‘In 
1589, he continues, ‘ having given out some money, 
to = foot, in twelve days, to Berwick, I performed 
it summer, which was worth to me two thousand 


while after.’ 


commit suicide, but sets to work to earn enough for a: 


think of with satisfaction; nor do we observe any | th 


| icc me ee ome heirs, and 
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and i monastery, French novels d into| Giving out money, as the reader will suspect, 
ish eter about, and the subpeior busy reading wes a kind of betting, managed in this manner A, 


for instance, gave out certain sums of money to B, C, 
D, E, &c., on condition that if he, A, duly performed 
some proposed feat, the money should be paid back to 
him in double, treble, or other proportions, as might 
be agreed upon. A somewhat similar mode of 
is sometimes ——_— among sporting-men at the 
poe day, the parties recording the circumstance 
y merely entering the conditions of the wager in 
their betting-books, But, in the olden time, it was 
considered a much more serious matter; and, conse- 
quently, the articles of agreement were drawn up in 
regular legal form by an experienced lawyer. One of 
the original agreements or indentures for this v 
giving out of money, by Carey, is among the Burleigh 
papers, in the Lansdowne collection of Manuscript, 
in the British Museum. We may imagine how 
delighted Sir Walter Scott would have been, when 
editing Carey’s memoirs, if he had known of the 


existence of this curious document. The gone 
is entered into with Sir Robert Sidney, who after- 
wards, on the death of his uncle, Robert Dudley, the 
unworthy favourite of Queen Elizabeth, su to 
the earldom of Leicester. He was son of the brave 
and politic Sir Henry Sidney, who had so long been 
Lord President of the Welsh Marches, and Lord- 
deputy of Ireland ; and was a younger brother of the 

ish Bayard, Sir Philip Sidney. 

arey was the son of Henry, - Hunsdon, the 
cousin-german of Queen Elizabeth, and chamberlain 
of her court; though the stern queen never herself 
alluded, nor suffered her chamberlain to allude, to 
the blood-relationship existing between them. The 
agreement, which we give entire, as a curious illustra- 
tion of the Elizabethan era, is written in what is 
termed chancery hand. The legal year then com- 
mencing in March, the date, January 1588, signi 
1589 in the historical (our present) mode of reckonin, 
And it appears that Carey ‘gave out’ twenty pou 
to Sidney, on condition of receiving one hun if he 
accomplished his undertaking. e deed is endorsed 

us : 


Siz R. Sroxry 100, 
20. 1588 
to Mr Ros, Carry 
when he goes from London 
to Berwick a foot in 12 days. 

Be it known unto all men, by this present, that I, Sir 
Robert Sidney of Penshurst, in the county of Kent, 
knight, do hereby covenant and grant for myself, my 
heirs, executors, and administrators, and with Robert 
Carey, Esquire, son of the Right Honourable Henry 
Carey, Baron of Hunsdon, his executors and admini- 
strators, that if the said Robert Carey, at any time 
hereafter, shall, in person, go and perform a journey, 
on foot, from the city of London to the town of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, within the space of twelve days 
entire, and they successively following one another, 
next after anie of the said Robert Carey his attempts, 
and setting forth of the city of London to perform 
the said journey, without fraud or guile; and after 
the said journey so gone and performed, shall thereof 
give public notice at the usual place appointed for 
the payment and receipt of money, in the 
fame in London, that then, the said Sir Robert 
Sidney his heirs, executors, administrators, or assigns, 
or some or one of them, shall and will, within the 
space of one month then next following, well and 
truly pay or cause to be paid to the said Robert Carey 
his executors, administrators, and igns, or to some 
one of them, the full sum of one h unds of 

and lawful nen 4 of England, at the font stone 
in the Temple Church near Fleet Street, London, 
without fraud, covin, or further delay. To which 
covenant, well and truly to be performed, I, the said 
Sir Robert Sidney, do, by this present, bind me, my 

i administrators, in the sum of one hundred 
and twenty pounds, in the current money of England. 
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In witness whereof, I the said Sir Robert Sidney have 
set my hand and seal the 25 of January 1588, in the 
xxxi year of the reign of our Sovereign Ladie 
Elizabeth, by the of God, Queen of England, 
France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith. 

Signed, sealed, and delivered 

in the presence of R. Srpyey. 

H. Seymour. Georce CAREY. 


Ben Jonson, in The Comical Satyre of every Man out 
of his Humour, published in 1600, ridicules this mode 
of betting, and the formal style in which the e- 
ments for it were worded, by introducing the follow- 
ing scene, wherein one Puntarvolo instructs a notary 
to draw up an indenture of this description—Puntar- 
volo giving out money, to be paid back fivefold, on 
his return from visiting the court of the Grand Turk 
at Constantinople, in company with his dog and cat. 
Jonson was the humble friend and ist of Sir 
Robert Sidney, so, it is quite probable, that in the 
character of Puntarvolo, he satirised Sir R. Carey—he 
had been knighted then—the winner of eighty pounds 
from his revered patron. Indeed, Jonson, in his 
description of Puntarvolo, very happily hits some of 
the most salient points in Carey’s character: ‘A 
vainglorious knight, oe his travels, and 
wholly consecrated to singularity, the very Jacob’s 
staff of compliment. A Sir that hath lived to see the 
revolution of time in most of his apparel. Of presence 
good enough, but so palpably afiected to his own 
praise, that for want of flatterers he commends him- 
self to the floutage of his own family. He deals upon 
return, and strange performances, resolving, in despite 
of public derision, to stick to his own particular 
fashion, phrase, and gesture.’ 

PuntTaRrvoro’s LopcGinas. 
Enter Puntarvolo, Notary, and Servants, vith the dog and cat. 

Punt. I wonder Monsieur Fastidious comes not! But, notary, 
if thou please to draw the indentures the while, I will give thee 
thy instructions. 

Not, With all my heart, sir; and I'll fall in hand with them 
presently. 

Punt. Well, then, first the sum is to be understood. 

Not. (Writes). Good, sir. 

Punt, Next, our several appellations, and character of my dog 
and cat must be known. Shew him the cat, sirrah. 

Not. So, sir. 

Punt. Then, that the intended bound is the Turk’s Court at 
Constantinople; the time limited for our return, a year; and 
that, if either of us miscarry, the whole venture is lost. These 
are general, pgpmacinns thou? or if either of us turn Turk. 

‘ot. Ay, sir. 

Punt. Now for nay be that I may make my travels by 
sea or land, to my best liking; and that hiring a coach for myself, 
it shall be lawful for my dog or cat, or both, to ride with me in 
the said coach. 

Not. Very good, sir. 

Punt. That 1 may choose to give my dog or cat, fish, for fear of 
bones; or any other; nutriment that, by the judgment of the 
most authentical physicians where I travel, shall be thought 


i > 
fot. Well, sir. 


Punt, That after the receipt of his money, he shall neither in 
his own person, nor any other, either by direct or indirect means, 
as magic, witcheraft, or other such exotic arts, attempt, practise, 
or complot anything to the prejudice of me, my dog, or my cat. 
Neither shall I use the help of any such sorceries or nt- 
ments as unctions to make our skins impenetrable, or to travel 
invisible by virtue of a powder or a ring, or to hang any three- 
forked charm about my dog’s neck, secretly conveyed into his 
collar: understand you? but that all be performed sincerely, 
without fraud or imposture. 

Not. So, sir. 

Punt. That for testimony of the performance, myself am to 
bring thence a Turk’s mustachio, my dog a Grecian hare’s lip, 
and my cat the train or tail of a Thracian rat. 

Not. ( Writes). ’Tis done, sir. 

Punt, ’Tis said, sir; not done, sir! But forward: that upon 
my return, and landing on the Tower-wharf, with the aforesaid 
testimony, I am to receive five for one, according to the propor- 
tion of the sums put forth. 

Not. Well, sir. 

Punt. Provided, that if before our departure or setting forth, 
either myself or these be visited by sickness, or any other casual 
event, so that the whole course of the adventure be hindered 
thereby, that then he is to return, and I am to receive the pre- 
nominated proportion, — fair and equal terms. 

Not. Very good, sir. this all? 

Punt. It is all, sir; and dispatch them, good notary, 


Wot. As fast as possible, sir. (Exit. 


A detailed account of Carey's walk to Berwick 
would be very interesting, but he does not further 
allude to it. He gives some particulars, however, of 
a rapid journey he made a few years afterwards from 
London to Edi h, on a very important occasion. 
Determined to be the first to tell James VI. of Scot- 
land that he was also sing of land, Carey, immme- 
diately after Queen Elizabeth’s death, stole out of 
Richmond Palace at three o’clock of the morning of 
Thursday, the 24th of March 1603, and rode to London, 
Leaving London between nine and ten o’clock of the 
same morning, he rode to Doncaster that night. The 
next night, he reached his own house at Witherington ; 


and early on Saturday morning, he again took horse, 
and reached Norham, the last Engli village on the 


Northumbrian border, by noon. ‘So,’ as he relates, 
‘I might well have been with the king at supper-time, 
but I got a great fall by the way, and my horse, with 
one of his Feels, gave me a great blow on the head, 
that made me shed much Vlood. It made me so 
weak, that I was forced to ride a soft pace after, so 
that the king was newly gone to bed by the time that 
I knocked at the gate [of Holyrood Palace]. I was 
gee let in, and carried up to the king’s chamber. 

kneeled by him, and saluted him by his title of 
King of England, Scotland, France, and Ireland.’ 
After some further conversation, on leaving the king 
for the night, James said to him: ‘I know you have 
lost a near kinswoman, and a loving mistress; but take 
here my hand, I will be as good a master to you, and 
I will requite this service with honour and reward.’ 
Carey’s honours, however, did not come so s ily 
as he expected. It was not till 1621 that he was 
made Baron Leppington ; nor till the death of James 
and coronation of Charles in 1626, that he was created 
Earl of Monmouth. 


THE BLACK-BIRD. 


Tux glossy Merle, who wildly sings to me 
Of gnarled oak, and of deep sylvan shade, 
Hath note so mellow, that he seems to be 
The choicest songster of the forest glade. 
There is about his voice a luscious sound, 
As full of richness as the bloomy peach 
While yet upon the tree, so ripe and round ; 
Or, as the soft grand foliage of the beech. 
The quaint sweet sounds pour from his amber bill, 
As if of scarlet berries they were born ; 

His love-notes are so gay, they seem to fill 

With joy the sunshine of the early morn. 

They do remind me of the coppice side, 

Of mossy stumps, the wrecks of ancient trees ; 
And of his chosen spots in ditches wide, 

Within whose banks dwell the great humble-bees ; 
But more than these, the farm down in the dell, 
Filled with the visions of my early years ; 
And of two aged forms, I loved so well, 
Who fell asleep, amid my infant tears. 


A TALE, 
ENTITLED 


MYSELF AND MY RELATIVES, 
To be continued every week until completed. 


To ConrrisuTors.—It is requested that all Contri- 
butions to Chambers’s Journal may be, for the future, 
directed to the Editor, at 47 Paternoster Row, London, 
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